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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SACRIFICE IN THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

By Hermann Schultz, 
Gottingen. 

Sacrifice did not originate in Israel, least of all in the reli- 
gion known as the Old Testament preparatory stage oi our 
Christian faith. It is as old as religious life in man, as the history 
of man. Its origin lies beyond the period in which the religions 
of primitive peoples developed into distinct types — even as the 
Old Testament narrative begins its history of mankind outside 
of Paradise with the dual sacrifice of the first brothers. Far 
back as the historian can look into the past, childish and bar- 
baric as the religious life often discloses itself to him, sacrifice 
is never missing. In fact, in most cases it may be said, " sacri- 
fice is religion" — sacrifice in its widest sense meaning "perfor- 
mances and gifts rendered in honor of the deity," and sacrifice 
in the narrower sense, as exclusively employed in this article, 
"the offering of gifts upon the altar for the use of the deity." 

At the very outset, therefore, we must reject the idea that 
revealed religion by its own genius produced the forms of sacri- 
fice found in the Old Testament. When the peculiar life of 
religion which developed into Christianity began in Israel, 
sacrifice had been the obvious center of religious life for ages 
immemorial, and the thoughts expressed therein were nowhere 
doubted and needed no explanation. Israel simply took the 
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sacrificial usages from more ancient culture and more childlike 
forms of religious life. Our task consists solely in understand- 
ing how the sacrificial idea developed in the religion of the Old 
Testament. A study of the history of sacrifice in primitive 
periods of mankind naturally cannot be undertaken here. We 
simply presume the acknowledged and clear results concerning 
that early history. A grateful reference can be made to the 
work of Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, the last conclu- 
sions of which probably transcend the possibilities of actual 
proof, but which, concerning all here presupposed, gives reliable 
and comprehensive information. 

Then again we must not forget that the religion of ancient 
Israel, like all religions before the awakening of a specific 
theological interest, does not deal with theories or dogmas, but 
with facts and actions. It does not require a specific meaning 
to be connected with the act. It enjoins only the act. It asks 
that the community neglect nothing possible to secure the favor 
and aid, and to protect against the displeasure and wrath, of the 
deity. This naturally could not occur among a civilized, cultured 
people without the formation in religious circles of more or less 
definite ideas about the effects and purpose of such acts. But 
there was room for different explanations, and none was looked 
upon as demanded by religion, and none seemed inadmissible. 
Fixed dogmas, in our sense of the term, no more existed than 
did a coherent religious doctrine. The conceptions were fluid 
and figurative, rooted more in feeling and fancy than in thought. 
If only the acts were properly performed, and nothing in the 
performer's habit of life directly contradicted them, then the 
religions of antiquity left to the individual all accompanying 
feelings and thoughts. Thus with the same people the same 
religious acts may frequently have received different explana- 
tions, and the conceptions connected therewith may have changed 
with altered religious conditions, and without any clear per- 
ception of such changes or transposition into a specifically new 
doctrine. And the earliest and most potent sentiments — such 
as, for instance, that of the sacredness of sacrificial blood — can, 
in the nature of the case, be least reproduced in clear statements. 
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The character of the " mysterion," which cannot be fully dis- 
solved with thought, will always adhere to them. Like acts do 
not prove like conceptions. And commonly recognized usages 
do not presuppose a clearly defined doctrine. 

Before the religion of Israel was elevated to its loftier 
development by the spiritual energy of the great prophets from 
the eighth century on, the cult centering in sacrifice was undoubt- 
edly the real essence of popular religious life. Sacrifice appears 
in manifold forms and vivid representations. From the simple 
sacrifices of Gideon and Manoah, the expression of their per- 
sonal religious life (Judg., chaps. 6; 13; 14), to the splendid 
royal sacrifices described in i Kings 19: 21 ; from the sacrifices 
offered to express personal gratitude or to perform a vow, to the 
sacrificial feasts of the tribes in their family seats (i Sam. 20 : 6) 
or the anniversaries at popular sanctuaries (i Sam. 1:1); from 
the joyous harvest festivals (Judg. 9:21) and coronation offer- 
ings (i Sam., chap. 11), to the terrible sacrificial tributes in 
calamities of war (Judg., chap. 11), we see the popular life of 
early Israel permeated by sacrifice. And the denunciations and 
exhortations of the prophets plainly enough show that the people 
naively expected to secure or regain the favor of their God by 
means of sacrificial gifts. How were sacrifices rendered in Israel 
in those times, and what expectations entered into their perfor- 
mance ? 

We find, first, sacrificial acts which in Israel's religion appear 
to be half-understood and partly transformed survivals of a past 
in other respects outgrown by the people, rites immediately 
leading us into the religious life of related Semitic tribes, 
especially of the Arabs. They naturally cannot teach anything 
about the Old Testament conception of sacrifice. But they 
usher us into a circle of ideas explanative of the popular attitude 
of Israel toward sacrifice. 

In this particular I think primarily of sacrifices which appear 
as the basis of covenants. In the early narrative. Gen. 15 : gf., 
and in the presentation of the prophet Jeremiah (34: i8f.) we 
are met by the practice of covenanters passing between the 
halves of victims, placed opposite to each other, and thus by 
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an oath-like act pledging themselves sacredly to keep the 
covenant.' The complete form of the rite is intelligible from 
the narrative Exod. 24 : 4-8. Here one-half of the sacrificial 
blood is sprinkled upon the altar of God, thus dedicated to him, 
and the other upon the congregation as "blood of the covenant." 
Thereby the covenant is considered solemnly sanctioned on the 
basis of "obligations." The "blood of the covenant" (Zech. 
9:11) unites God with his people. This transaction can only 
be explained by the conviction, manifest in all of the earliest 
sacrificial customs, that the blood of the victim, as the life of 
the animal, establishes a communion of life. As in other places 
the covenant is consummated by a common meal (salt), by 
exchange of dress (l Sam. 18 : 3), or by mixture of the blood of 
the participants — both parties always symbolically combining in 
one life — so here the sacrificial blood effects a like communion 
between God and man. As hospitality is regarded sacred, since 
by partaking of the common meal the guest, as it were, has become 
a member of the kin, so are the covenanters " holy one to the 
other." Thus Saul's house is forfeited to the curse of God, 
because he broke the covenant of Israel with the Gibeonites 
(2 Sam., chap. 21). Israel and its God have made the covenant 
by sacrifice (Ps. 50 : 5). We here see the primitive conception of 
the effect of sacrificial blood. It binds together, makes one life 
out of two persons. The victim dies, not as one punished, nor 
as an expiation for sin, but that its life may become a sacred 
sacramental covenant uniting God with the congregation of his 
people. The question whether the earliest races of man regarded 
the blood of domestic animals as directly a part of the life-blood 
common to the clan and its deity, to be protected by the clan 
through blood-revenge, does not enter into consideration as touch- 
ing Israel's religious conceptions. It cannot be regarded proven, 
even after Robertson Smith's brilliant presentation. But that 
this blood is looked upon as the life of the animal, and there- 
fore withheld from profane use and reserved solely for sacred 
service at the altar of God, is from the beginning for Israel a 
self-evident assumption receiving no further thought. This 
'Compare victims as witnesses o£ the oath (7, ySlSD), Gen. 21 : 28 £f. 
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appears as the condition for the use of animal's flesh right after 
the great flood (Gen. 9: 1-6), and is emphasized in connection 
with the absolute sanctity of human blood, from which follows 
the command of blood-revenge.^ And in Deuteronomy 
(i2:i6f.), as well as in the Priestly Law (Lev. i7:io£f.), 
the self-evident basis of sacrificial law is: "The blood is the 
life." 

This conception appears as a primitive possession of human- 
ity widely spread among the nations. The savage drinks the 
enemy's blood in order to absorb his vigor, as the shades in Homer 
again speak after partaking blood. The Arabs at their holiest 
sacrifice, that of the sacred camel, ate the flesh with the sacrificial 
blood in order to unite with each other and with the deity. In 
"blood-brotherhood" two persons become one — as already the 
common food makes them "one body" for a given period. The 
priests and mystagogues of Canaanitish cults in their rites by the 
shedding of blood unite with their god or with the dead (i Kings 
18:28; f/. Lev. 19:28; 21 :5; Deut. 14: i; Jer. 16:6). Likewise 
the hair, being a living growth, is widely regarded as an article of 
consecration to the deity, among Romans and Greeks as among 
oriental nations (Amos 8:10; Lev. 19:27; Deut. 14:1; Jer. 
16:6; 25:23; Ezek. 7:18; 44:20). Tattooing also belongs 
under this head (Lev. 19:28; 21:5). And upon the same basis 
surely rests the primitive Hebrew custom of the Nazarite, in which 
the hair is consecrated to the deity, and therefore until the 
termination of the vow must remain inviolate (Numb., chap. 6). 
Likewise circumcision, by means of which, according to the strange 
ancient narrative, Exod. 4 : 24, the one circumcised (?) becomes a 
"bridegroom of blood" (D^JT-jrin). 

The Passover custom leads us into the same category of ideas. 

True, in the Levitical law, the Passover is but a sacred meal 

commemorative of the delivery out of Egypt. The sacrifices 

connected therewith pertain only to the Feast of Unleavened 

Bread. The ancient sacred usages of the festive meal are 

» Blood-revenge (Gen. 9:27, 45; i Sam. 2:27; 14:7) is fundamental law. 
" Crying of the blood unto God " (Gen. 4:10; Job 16:18) is a religious application 
of this view. It must also be noted that flesh food is regarded as originally inconso- 
nant with nature (Gen. i : 28 ; 2 : 16). 
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appended in a purely historical manner to "the passing over of 
the destroyer" (rtDB) and the restless haste of the exodus. Yet 
in Deuteronomy (16:2) all the sacrifices of the entire festal 
period are still called MDS. And a comparison with the Arabic 
sacrifices in the month of Rajab, and with the usages of Haran, 
Cyprus, and " Hierapolis,"^ shows that the rite itself goes back to 
old Hebrew customs and to a period when Israel as a nation of 
herdsmen offered the firstlings of its flocks to God and besought 
his favor for the coming year. Sin, in its proper sense, was never 
thought of in the Passover, nor even according to the later 
conception. It was originally a sacred consecration designed 
to secure the gracious forbearance of God. And, according to 
the rigorous perception of primitive times, this consecration must 
have possessed the character of an immolatory offering. 

In the Passover the kin, the members of the household, still 
unite in the old manner for sacramental action. That fact alone 
relegates this celebration to the earliest ages, before the thought 
of the nation or of the religious community had supplanted the 
sense of the natural unity of kindred. The members of the 
household unite with each other and with the deity at a festive 
meal. The sacrificial blood consecrates the household as one 
united with God. It is thereby protected against the wrath of 
the deity. The "blood of forbearance" secures unto the kindred 
the protection of their god and his favor for the coming year. 
Therefore the meal is " holy." The victim must remain inviolate. 
No part thereof may pass into decay (Exod. 12:8 ff., 43-46). 
Only "the circumcised," the ones united with God through the 
consecrating blood, may sit at the sacred table (vs. 43). Thus 
the Passover is in a sense a miniature of the covenant meal at 
which the union of the community with God is always newly 
strengthened for the commencing year for protection against his 
wrath. 

Blood, by its capacity of uniting with God, has a conse- 
crative and cleansing power. The particular ethical conception 
of sin was in earliest times undoubtedly foreign to Israel as 
to other ancient nations. They had not yet abandoned the 

^Cf. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 387. 
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natural thought of "uncleanness." And uncleanness on its part 
has still a strange connection with the conception of "holiness." 
That is holy which has entered into so close a union with the 
deity, and is so permeated by his majesty, that it may no longer 
serve the purposes of ordinary life. That which divine powers 
have touched is unto the unconsecrated person fatal and terrible, 
"as if charged with electric forces" (W. Roberton Smith). 
Whosoever touches it becomes "holy," i. e., falls under the ban. 
Whosoever sees God must die. Whosoever touches his holy 
ark, even if actuated by good and benevolent intentions, is 
smitten by a "breaking forth of God." Therefore David is afraid 
to receive it into his house. He does so only after becoming 
assured that God's will directs him to do it, and then accomplishes 
its entry with extreme ritualistic precaution (2 Sam. 6 : 4-18 > c/. 
I Sam. 6 : 3 ff.). On the other hand, that is unclean which has 
been infected by coming into contact with death, sickness, 
decomposition, and pollution, or with strange gods and their 
service, and has thus, as it were, contracted infection through 
something repugnant to the deity. The laws concerning for- 
bidden food, and also the injunctions against touching dead bodies 
and against participation in "superstitious" usages and enjoy- 
ments, are finally reducible to the above. Thus both, indeed, are 
fundamentally different : things in contact with God are holy, 
whereas those in contact with something contradictory to God 
are unclean. Yet neither deals with ethical considerations,* but 
both refer to purely "physical " conditions. And both disqualify 
man for participation in the normal social life and subject him 
to the ban in case of oversight. Thus there is naturally a fre- 
quent transition between both. Whosoever enters into contact 
with something consecrated becomes holy. But at the same 
time he is unclean for daily life. Legalistic Judaism of the very 
latest period still says that "the canonical writings defile the 
hands," i. e., entail washings before other things may be touched, 
while scriptures not holy do not have that effect. That which 

■• It is not easy to decide under which head to classify the uncleanness of sexual 
companionship and of child-birth (Exod. 19:15; 2 Sam. 21:5; Lev., chap. 12). 
Totemistic conceptions may originally have been at the bottom of " flesh torn by 
bea:sts " or of " unclean beasts " unfit for " holy men " (Exod. 22 : 28 ff.). 
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is holy and unclean demands acts of " consecration " and " purifi- 
cation " i^piacula] before the person can resume his place in the 
congregation of worshipers. 

In this circle of ideas early ages also included sin, as far as 
it was related to sacrifice. The world of the inner life was not 
yet recognized. Likewise that which in mutual intercourse is 
left to the individual good will. Only what the ordinances of 
custom and tradition concerning the worship of God and regard 
for his sacred possessions, and what the inviolability of life and 
property, secured by religious obligations and by unity of blood, 
demanded of the normal citizen, formed the sphere in which men 
"sin." Whosoever has committed such things intentionally and 
maliciously (ilSI TS, e. g., Exod. 14:8) is unfit to be a mem- 
ber of the sacred community. Such sin brings divine wrath 
upon the entire solidary kinship, for God guards his rights and 
the order sanctioned by him. Therefore the community must 
put such offenders under the ban. They may not, according 
to the juridical usage of various other nations, buy themselves 
off with a ransom. The members of the clan must with their 
own hands "cut off the offense from among them." Thus 
only can they preserve the favorable communion of their god. 
Whether one has profaned God's sanctuaries, e. g., his " devoted 
things" (Josh. 7:1 ff.; 6:21; 8:26; 10: i); whether one has 
broken the oath (2 Sam. 21:1-8; cf. Josh. 9:24), or mali- 
ciously shed the blood of a kinsman (Numb. 35:31); whether 
one has shamelessly violated the sacred custom (Lev. 20:9ff.; 
24 : 15 ff.), or worshiped strange gods (Deut. 7:26; Lev. 18:21, 
25; 20 : 2), always "that man shall be cutoff from among his 
people" in order that the land be not defiled and the community 
be not subjected to the wrath of its God (Lev. 17 : 3 ff., 27, 28 ; 
Numb. 35:31). It is otherwise where no intentional offense 
obtains, but only a sin done unwittingly (nSwITZJ, Lev. 4:2, 22 ; 
5:15). If the offender is unknown to the community (Deut. 
21: 1-12), orif the blood is not shed maliciously (Deut. 19:10), or 
the like, there still exists a defilement, similar to where holiness 
and uncleanness have infected a person. It cannot be allowed to 
remain. But it can be purged away by propitiation and purification. 
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As the former case does not deal with punishment of the sin- 
ner in our sense of the word, but with the ban, i. e., the extermi- 
nation from its midst of that which hinders the consecration and 
endangers the permanence of the community, so the latter case 
does not deal with forgiveness of sin in our sense, but with 
purification, in which the physical point of view entirely obscures 
the ethical. In the first case, by reason of the solidarity of the 
community, even the family can be exterminated with the 
offender (Josh. 7:24-26), or even fall under the ban for the 
guilty person, if he can no longer be found (2 Sam. 21:7); and 
vice versa the ban of an individual representing the community 
is regarded as the execution of the ban upon the entire guilty 
community (Numb. 16 :22 £f.; 25 : 7). The second case deals with 
sacramental symbolical lustrations, for which there can be no 
logical explanation. 

For purification "water" is commonly employed, which, 
according to self-evident symbolism, is the stain-purging ele- 
ment.' Naturally elements serving for sacrifice, and thus con- 
veying the union of the community with its god, are in a still 
higher sense qualified to " cleanse." Thus the ashes of the victim 
burned as a sin-offering for the community (Numb. 19:11 ff.). 
Thus the sacred ointment and the frankincense in the priest's 
hand (Numb. 17:11 £f.; 33:3). Thus, above all, the sacrificial 
blood in which the real sacrificial consecration rests. This blood 
reconsecrates the sanctuaries which have lost their sanctity 
through contact with profane things (Lev. 14 : 10 ff. ; 16:4 ff.). 
This blood brought before God gives man the consecration 
necessary for immunity in God's holy presence ("lB3).* Into the 
reason for this Israel undoubtedly never inquired. As water 
cleanses articles and persons, who have become too holy or 

sSeeExod. 19 : I4(tt5^p); 40:12,31; Lev. 13:34, 54,58; Numb. I9:7£f. 

*The blood shed cries unto heaven (Gen. 4 : lo; Job 16: 18); and there is a pre- 
dilection to avoid the curse of this blood by killing without shedding it (Gen. 38 : 24 ; 
Lev. 20 : 14 ; 21 :9 ; Josh. 7 : 15). Thus also beasts which have killed a man must die 
(Exod. 21 : 28 ff.). The " clan " demands revenge for " its " blood which has been shed, 
even in war (2 Sam. 3:27; 14:7; Judg. 8:18). Ezekiel (24:7, 8) still finds it 
particularly aggravating that the blood spilt upon the bare rock is not covered with 
dust and thus concealed. 
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unclean, from their dangerous "infection ; " as, in singular cases, 
fire more effectively consummates this purification (Numb. 31 : 22 
ff.; Lev. 13:52 ff.); so sacrificial blood cleanses, or sacrificial 
ashes mixed with water and sacred oil (Lev. 14:14; Numb. 
19 : II ff.). In this sense, Israel, like all other nations, from time 
immemorial has known lustrations. And they have continued 
to the latest legislation. The old conceptions of purification 
and consecration, although in a changed form, are apparent, 
where, as we shall see later, the impurity of a leprous house or 
person is taken away by sacrificial blood and then symbolically 
carried out "into the open field" by the bird brought as a second 
victim (Lev. I4:4ff., 44 f.); and on the great Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev., chap, 16), where the defilement arising from neglect 
of cult is washed from the holy things by sacrificial blood, so 
that, as a thing removed, it can, thereupon, be carried into the 
unclean wilderness unto Azazel by the second sacrificial he-goat 
{cf. Zech. 5 :8 ff.). Ezekiel, still more primitively, thinks of a 
semi-annual consecration of the sanctuary defiled by the urtsaticH- 
fication of the worshipers (45 : 18-20). 

Thus the old sacred usages of Israel reveal manifold traces 
of a connection with times in which the Hebrews, like their 
brethren, regarded the relation to their God as essentially physi- 
cal, sin and natural impurity on the whole as synonymous, and 
blood, the life-vehicle, as the means of actually establishing a 
unity of life of men among themselves and between the com- 
munity and their God. On the whole, however, the religion of 
the Old Testament, even prior to the prophetic period, has 
already reached a stage at which the conceptions of primitive 
times are no longer a matter of definite consciousness. The 
undisputed documents of this age plainly reveal worship of two 
cults. Religion essentially consists in sacrifice, which would 
render to the deity a gratifying reverence and gift. And sacri- 
fice, according to its most significant phenomenon, is a sacrificial 
meal at which the worshipers rejoice around the table of their 
God. 

At this period Israel also brought agricultural gifts (Mic. 
^:J^ to the sanctuaries of the national God. The first-fruits 
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came to the sanctuary, carried to the altar in a basket (Deut. 
26 : 1 ff.) , and through such consecration the harvest was regarded 
as "clean" and blessed for food (Hos. 9:3;^ Exod. 23 : 14, 19 ; 
34:26). The tithe of the produce belonged to the deity as 
lord and king of the land (Amos 7:1). Sheep-shearing had to 
render a tribute of wool (Hos. 2:5 ff.; Deut. 18:4; i Sam. 
25: 2 f.). And to each sacrificial meal belonged an oblation of 
flour, oil, and wine (Judg. 9:13), which was assigned to the 
priest and therefore holy (Lev. 7:14), and given in addition to 
the bread which the participants themselves ate (Amos 4:5). 
There was also in the sanctuary the continually renewed holy 
bread (shewbread), preserved there as "a bread before God" 
(i Sam. 21:5 ff.). Salt (Lev. 2:13) went with every flour- 
offering. To this day the Arabs use the expression for hospitable 
relations: "There is salt between us." The law reads: "A cove- 
nant of salt before the Lord unto thee." But the proper sacri- 
fice is that of the animal, i. e., the slaughter of a domestic animal 
serving for the feast (H^T). Unbloody sacrifice so little has an 
independent place beside it that the name designating it in 
the later Law (nHW) is in the earlier literature still used also 
for animal sacrifice (Gen. 4:3; Judg. 6:18; i Sam. 26:19; 
(2:17)). Milk, fruit, bread, and sometimes venison formed 
the daily meal. It became a feast by the slaughter of a domes- 
tic animal (Isa. 22:13; Gen. 18:7). Kine, sheep, and goats 
figured as victims for the Hebrews. Doves and, in cases of 
need, flour-offerings were perhaps later symbolical substitutes. 
The altar is the place of slaughter (ilST53). And enough 
of the naive view of antiquity undoubtedly survived in Israel 
to maintain the thought of God's actual partaking with enjoy- 
ment of the things offered. To be sure, the mere presentation 
of the sacrifice to God, which has remained the prevailing mode 
of sacrifice among the Arabs, is presupposed only in ancient 
narratives, in which God himself in a flame from heaven accepts 
the offered gift. Thus presumably at Abel's sacrifice (Gen., 
chap. 4) , and at the sacrifices of Gideon and Manoah (Judg., 
chaps. 6 and 13). So it is with the shewbread. In ordinary 
cases the burning of the portions assigned to God is very early 
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customary, because the more spiritual conception of a "celestial " 
God permitted only a spiritualized partaking. Yet as fire-food of 
God (niflJ{), as his bread (Dllb), as a sweet savor (Ij"'"); '!in'^3)i 
sacrifice everywhere appears, even in the Law, in which the con- 
ception of God has long since become supersensuous {^e.g., Lev. 
1:9, 13, 17; 2:2-11; 3:5). 

Sacrificial meals appear partly as voluntary feasts, mostly 
called forth by vows (2 Sam. 15:7 £f.), which were usually paid 
on feast days, as, for instance, the annual sacrifice of Elkanah 
(i Sam., chap, i); partly as feasts of aristocratic families at 
their ancestral seats, as seen in the case of David, Absolom, and 
Adoniah (i Sam. 20:6, D"'52\'l H3T ; 2 Sam. 13:23; i Kings 
1:9); partly as public festivities, at which the most esteemed 
men occupied the place of honor, like Samuel in Ramah ( i Sam. 
9 : 12 ff. ; cf. 16 : 2 ff.), or which were ostentatiously prepared by 
kings (i Kings 8:5:2 Kings 16 : 15). These meals, however, as 
is evident from the castigatory words of the prophets, were often 
taken from the tithes and gifts of the common people (Gen. 
28:22) and abused as welcome occasions for riotous banquets 
by the rulers (Amos 2:7; 5:11; 6:4). According to the 
custom of all festive meals, the whole community — including 
the poor and the strangers — had a natural right to participate at 
such meals (Gen. 31 : 35 ; </. i Sam. 9:13; 2 Sam. 6 : 19 ; i Kings 
19: 21). They "rejoiced before God." And in many instances 
we must think of noisy jubilees, with music and song, aye^ 
orgiastic excess of enjoyment. Not only Amos (5:6) and 
Isaiah (28 : 8) describe such banquets. In Hannah's case the 
priest presumes not grief but drunkenness after the sacrificial 
meal (i Sam. i: 13). And the harlot in Prov. 7: 14 invites the 
simple youth to a feast on payment of vows. 

At these meals the blood and fat, being holy (Lev. 3: 17)^ 
are directly offered to God. His former due seems to have 
fallen to the priests or ministrants. At least the sons of Eli are 
gravely rebuked for taking arbitrarily, and in violation of rever- 
ence to God, more than their customary portion of the flesh 
(i Sam. 2: 12 £f.) . Yet the early customs were very different 
from later traditions. The flesh is boiled, not roasted, and the 
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priest first gets his due from the boiled flesh (l Sam. 2: 13 f.). 
Thus in Judg. 6 : 18 ff. the boiling of sacrificial flesh appears to be 
the rule. According to the narrative, i Sam. 9: 19 f. ; 16:2 f., 
Samuel, as honorary presider at the sacrifice, had to claim the 
honorary portion. The actual meal was eaten by the guests at the 
holy place, probably in specially prepared apartments (TOTDj , 
I Sam. 9:19). Propitiation or penitency was in no way con- 
nected with these meals. They were intended to honor and 
gratify the deity. The guests were conscious of being par- 
ticipants at God's table, and thus reunited with him and pro- 
tected. The common meal unites (i Kings 13:22). "If God 
were pleased to kill us, he would not have received such hos- 
pitality at our hands," is the conclusion of Manoah's wife, wholly 
in the spirit of ancient piety (Judg. 13:23). Not repentance 
and forgiveness of sin, but purity and abolition of every defiling 
thing were the prerequisites of blessed participation at these meals. 
Thus abstinence from sexual intercourse is a prime condition for 
the eating of shewbread (i Sam. 21 : 5 f.). Thus certainly all con- 
tact with dead bodies or unclean things was an impediment to 
the enjoyment of the sacrifice. Ablutions and lustrations always 
must have preceded such acts to avoid the provocation of divine 
wrath and the danger of the ban {e. g.. Gen. 35:2; Exod. 19 : 10, 
14; 22:28; 29 : 4 f., and often). But in other respects a spirit 
of joyfulness prevailed at the sacrificial meal. The people could 
think of no greater sorrow then a cessation of such feasts (Hos. 
3:4; 2:13). The significance of these sacrifices was thus 
no other than a desire (i) to offer God the honor and gratifica- 
tion which such offerings, according to the universal presump- 
tion, effected — whether gratitude or petition was to be expressed, 
or vows made in time of need were to be paid ; and (2) by table- 
fellowship with God, united with him through the sacred life- 
blood of the animal, to enjoy and strengthen the assurance of 
his favor.' 

Besides these sacrificial meals, although scarcely so prevalent 
as the Priestly Law presupposes, burnt-offerings (Hbi?) are 

'The narratives, Judg., chaps. 6 and 1 3, still show in the simplest and naivest form 
the intention of honoring God by entertainins him, and thus entering into a hospi- 
table relation with him. 
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ever found in early Israel. The entire victim, allowing no por- 
tion for the offerers, is rendered to God in fire. We are unable 
to decide whether this originally grew out of the mere portion 
of God at the great sacrificial feasts.^ It seems improbable. 
For along with the conviction that God was pleased to receive 
such "food," the rendering of the entire animal, as a special token 
of reverence, lay in the nature of religious thought.^ If the 
honoring and gratifying of the deity is the evidently prime 
object of every sacrifice, and the gaining of a secure and stead- 
fast communion with God the final end, then this form of sacrifice 
seems particularly adapted to gratify God, to make him pro- 
pitious concerning the wishes of the community, and eventually 
to regain his forfeited favor." 

Burnt-offering in early Israel subserved all these purposes. 
There was no special sin-offering. For neglect of cult or for 
pardonable disregard of sacred usages a "fine" was paid to the 
sanctuary (Hos. 4:8:2 Kings 12: 16) ;" so that self-interested 
priests rejoiced in the "sins" of the people (Hos. 4: 8; Amos 
2:8). Yet the people were convinced that the actual wrath of 
God could be appeased if he would but "smell an offering" 
(i Sam. 26:19; 3:14; 13:10); just as among men the gift 
rendered "smooth the face of the offended" (^. g , Ps. 45 : 12; 
cf. Gen. 32 : 21 ; 2 Kings 13:4). Burnt-offerings were rendered 
when Israel went to war in order to "sanctify" the host and 
consecrate it for the work of God (l Sam. 7:9; 13:10; cf. 
Isa. 13:3). Burnt-offerings were vowed when seeking God's 
aid in dangerous enterprises (Judg. 11:30). Burnt-offerings 
were rendered when on festal occasions God was to be specially 
celebrated and honored ( i Kings 8:5; 2 Sam. 6 : 1 3 ff.) . But, 

' Among the classical nations liolocausts are rendered only for the inhabitants of 
the lower regions, with whom the living seek no communion. 

'The "first" sacrifice, Gen., chap. 4, is a burnt-offering. Likewise Noah's 
sacrifice, Gen., chap. 9. Likewise the ancient sacrifices are " whole burnt-offerings " 
(Judg. 7: 13 ; I Sam. 7 : 9, ?"'/?3). Sacrifices and .burnt-offerings appear side by side 
in Exod. 10 : 25. 

"• Especially significant is Ps. 20 : 4 : " God, remember all thy offerings and accept 
as fat thy burnt-sacrifices." (" Serve," 2 Sam. 15:8.) 

" Cf. the ntt^ of the Philistines, i Sam. 6 : 3. 
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as far as we know, burnt-offerings as a fixed part of the daily 
cult prior to the Law are attested only in 2 Kings 16: 15, a 
passage which is not early. 

Naturally, in burnt-offering also the blood rendered to the 
deity is the actual means of consecration (in case of sin the 
propitiation, res sacramenti) . Yet surely no longer on account 
of a clear idea of the union of the life of God with that of his 
community through this life of the animal. The essential part 
is lacking : the eating of the animal by the offerers. Still less 
in the sense of inflicting a punishment upon the animal. For in 
most cases it is not a question of forgiveness of sin at all. The 
carnal mind of the people now saw the real efficacy of these sacri- 
fices only in the honoring and gratifying gift. And in seeking 
forgiveness they hoped to effect a greater impression by the 
greatness and splendor, eventually by the unprecedented charac- 
ter, of these gifts (Mic. 6 : 7, hecatombs, rivers of oil, firstborn) . 
The blood as the life of the animal was regarded as attesting its 
appropriation to God. Its mysterious, consecrative, God-gratify- 
ing, and God-appeasing effect had long since transcended all 
theoretical doubt. And obviously in burnt-offering, as in every 
sacred rite, all kinds of means were sought which seemed appro- 
priate against the danger of evoking divine wrath by unsanc- 
tioned contact with " holy things." Thus we read of taking off 
the sandals, that the dust of unclean soil might not come to the 
sanctuary (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5 : 15), and of washing and chang- 
ing the garments (Gen. 35:2; Exod. 19:10)." Not ethical 
thoughts of atonement, but sensual ideas of consecration and 
purification lay at the bottom of such usages. 

Burnt-offering, even when intended to conciliate the angry 
God, only attempted to render him desirable homage by offer- 
ing up the best, and thus by the gift to make effective the sin- 
ner's desire for pardon. By increasing that which would delight 
and honor the favorable deity it was hoped to make the unfavor- 
able God a favorable one. That is seen especially in human 
sacrifice, which everywhere among the nations related to Israel 
constitutes the summit of the mystery of piacular sacrifice. It 

" Sacred garments, Gen. 27 : 15, 27 ; 35 : 2 ; Exod. 19 : 14 : 2 Kings 10 : 22. 
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is not a matter of punishment and suffering of the victim. For 
the cry of the victim was drowned by the clamor of musical joy. 
The intention was rather to offer as the greatest gift to the deity 
the best, the firstling blood of the tribe (Exod. 13 : 13 ; 34 : 20 ; 
Gen. 49:3; Ezek. 20:25). The hardest and greatest gift 
appeared the most efficacious sacrifice. In Carthage, for instance, 
it was considered an imposition on the deity to offer purchased 
slave children in place of the children of noble family. In Israel 
such sacrifices were never regarded as an exponent of true 
national piety. But their powerful effect upon the deity was not 
questioned. Second Kings 3 : 27 unhesitatingly assumes that a 
divine wrath against the enemy was the result of the sacrifice of 
his own son by the Moabite king. And in times of distress this 
dreadful custom ever reappeared in Israel (2 Kings 16:3; 
17:17; 21 :6; 23 : 10; Jer. 7:31; Ezek. 16: 20, 21 ; 23 : 36f.). 
Aye, at times it was regarded a religious ordinance in Israel, 
although one "not good" (Mic. 6:6,7; Jer. 7 : 30 f. ; 19:5; 
Isa. 57:5; Ezek. 20:25). The story in Gen., chap. 22, could 
only have been told on the supposition that the notion of God 
desiring a human life for a burnt-offering had no sacrilegious 
aspect. At the same time, this narrative shows how completely 
foreign in connection therewith the thought of punishment of 
the victim was. Abraham appears in full possession of divine 
favor. God simply demands of him the greatest gift which 
he is able to offer. Nor is it otherwise when Jephtha's 
daughter perishes as a holocaust, her father so having vowed in 
order to purchase God's aid for the great struggle (Judg. 
chap. 11). The " own son" in Micah (6:6f.) is the climax of 
religious performances besides hecatombs of animal victims and 
rivers of oil, and thus is regarded only as the supreme gift. It 
was certainly not presumed among the people in these times that 
such a gift was actually appropriated as food by the deity. Yet 
it is characteristic that still in Ezekiel (16:20; 23:37, "for 
food") such images and conceptions recur, though they are 
naturally repudiated. 

I deem it highly improbable that the custom ever obtained 
in Israel of offering animals otherwise regarded "unclean" on 
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account of their symbolical relation to the deity (rooted in 
primitive totemism) . What mention there is of this kind (sacri- 
fices of dogs, swine, mice, horses, fish) occurs only in very late 
books (Isa. 65:4; 66:3,17; Ezek. 8:10; 2 Kings 23:11), 
and as foreign idolatry which, no more than the baking of 
cakes for the queen of heaven (Jer. 44 : 15 ff.) can be attributed 
to the religion of Israel. '3 He who thinks differently in the 
matter can see in such sacrifices only the rendering of a gift 
precious to the deity on account of special physical relations. 

Thus sacrifice in early Israel was the actual life of religion. 
The people candidly expected that the gift ascending to God in 
fire would be a pleasing and appropriate one, fit to insure his 
favor where they were conscious of possessing it, and to regain 
the same when he was wroth. In the latter event burnt-offer- 
ing was, indeed, a serious celebration surrounded by " dreadful 
mystery," for which the people prepared and consecrated them- 
selves by fasting and praying, with lustrations and with tears, 
ready to yield to God anything he might desire, even the 
most precious, the blood of their own child. But it was neither 
a matter of vicarious punishment nor of expiatory suffering. 
^The virtue of sacrificial blood uniting with God was no longer 
felt in the direct and sensual manner of primitive humanity. 
Still it figured as the indisputable background of all sacrificial 
acts. The blood passed to God as a vehicle of life, in which the 
life was accepted and appropriated by him, and not as a symbol 
of death. And the offered gift itself was the expression of the 
desire to seek forgiveness, the confession of personal guilt and 
of divine justice, the active petition for pardon, by means of 
which it was thought to "smooth the face of God," as in human 
relations the face of the king. 

But where the community felt no wrath of the deity impend- 
ing — and this was during the greater part of early Israelitish 
history — neither propitiation nor forgiveness was required; 
the people approached their God without trembling or evil 
conscience. Drawing near to the sanctuary from the dust of 

'3 In Egypt, Babylon, and Syria such sacrifices of totem animals were very popu- 
lar, and imagined to have a powerful effect. 
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daily life, they, needed consecration, sacramental purification 
(i Sam. 20:5-26; 21 : 5), "sanctification." With sacred awe 
they approached the sacred shrine, which kills every profane 
thing coming into touch with it. But they drew near with glad 
spirits. And when the holocausts, which they had vowed or 
consecrated in joyful gratitude, ascended to God, they gathered 
at the sacrificial meal prepared out of the oblations brought along 
(i Sam. 1 : 4, 24 ; 10:3) or the treasures of the sanctuary, and 
all the participants in the consecrated hall (i Sam. 9 : 12 £f.) had 
occasion to " rejoice before God." Blood and fat had long since 
been deemed too "holy" to be eaten by the offerers. The fat 
ascended from the altar to God. The blood was brought to the 
sanctuary. The offerers ate and drank " before God " as his guests 
and table-companions. His honorary share went to the minis- 
trant of the sacrifice. They felt connected and united with God 
in hospitable communion, the common meal being the seal of 
hospitality. And at the height of popular life, at the anniversa- 
ries (i Sam. 1 : 13), at sheep-shearings (Hos. 2 : 5, 9 ; Deut. 18:4; 
Gen. 38 : 13 ; i Sam. 25:3; 2 Sam. 13 ; 23) , and harvest festivals, 
the merry-making grew boisterous and ofttimes very " unholy" 
(Amos 5:11; Isa. 28:7 f.). There was occasion to render 
such sacrifices in every city, in every tribe. Originally a simple 
stone upon which the blood was poured evidently suflSced for 
the sacrifice (Judg. 6:20; 13:19; i Sam. 13:9 f.; 14:33). 
Besides the " anointed " stone, which guaranteed the presence 
of the deity (Gen. 28 : 18), there appears the simple altar (Exod. 
20:24). And everywhere in the land where sacred tradition 
pointed to appearances of God, in Hebron and in Bethel, in Gilgal 
and in Shiloh, in Ramah and in Gibeah — briefly, in the entire 
Israelitish territory — were places which by reason of nature or 
of history were regarded holy, and therefore particularly fit for 
sanctuaries. Noble families had their family sanctuaries — in 
Ophra and Bethlehem, in Hebron and Schechem. Yet they no 
longer sought there a "god of the clan," but the God of Israel. 
Yahweh's entire possession, the sacred soil, was dotted with sanc- 
tuaries where this daily cult could be practiced. The feasts, 
moreover, gathered greater multitudes to the place where God 
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was present in a symbol, as in the holy ark at Shiloh or Jeru- 
salem, or the sacred stone of Bethel (Gen, chap. 28). Sacri- 
fice is always a social matter. The kin or local community 
participate therein (i Sam. 9: 12; 20:6, 29; 2 Sam. 15:7, 12). 
The individual as a rule arranges his sacrifice to coincide with the 
sacrifice of the community (i Sam. 1:3, 21; 9:12). Originally 
every sacrifice was a feast, and every feast a sacrifice. And 
while in ancient naturalism the "physical" unity of the god with 
his " clan " was fundamental to the entire sacrificial rite, in 
Israel long since the historically founded communion of God 
with his people composed the background of the cult. 

In these sacrificial usages, therefore, the elementary sensuous 
thought of primitive times is already obscured and forgotten. 
The offering ascending in fire is an etherealized food. Worship 
and gifts of reverence have become the center of the celebration, 
instead of physical union with the deity. And the historic 
Redeemer, united with his people and throning in heaven, has 
taken the place of the tribal gods present with their kindred in a 
physical manner. But the sacrificial cult still had a " pagan " 
character. By " presents," by " pleasing incense," the people 
thought to gratify, to purchase, to appease God, who desired to 
partake of sacrifice and have his honor acknowledged by ren- 
derings of unusual character. Thereby they thought to fulfil 
their duty toward him, and with quiet conscience confided in his 
help."* Thereon they relied when they thought themselves 
befallen by an exceptional wrath of God. Void of a moral 
sacrificial temper, aye, frequently in very unholy, excessive, and 
selfish participation of the sacrificial feast, they rested satisfied 
and justified before God. 

Thus things stood in Israel when the prophets appeared, from 
whom emanated a new development of the old religion. In 
sacrifice, and all connected therewith, the religious experience of 
he people centered. In the main religion was regarded as an 
affair of good fortune, adding to the entire life of the people 
an element of splendor and exaltation. In festive communion 

'■•2 Sam. 12 : 16 ff. is significant. David attempts to save tlie life of his child by 
fasting and mourning. That proving fruitless, he " eats and drinks." 
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with God they felt confident of union with him through hos- 
pitality, and assured of his aid. Then without penitent mood, 
devoid of moral exaltation, they met in pure holiday joy, which 
was capable also of running into sensuous excess (Judg. 9:27; 
Isa. 22:11-13). Where it was intended to do God a special 
honor, either on account of vows or in gratitude and worship, 
the sacrifice became a gift of the entire offering to God. Then 
the Israelites spared not the most precious offerings ; aye, they 
were ready for the most formidable sacrifices. And that was 
manifestly so when in their fate they surmised a wrath of their 
God. But even then it was in no way a question of moral con- 
sciousness of sin. The judgment of God upon existing guilt 
was read in famine or pestilence or misfortune of war. Then 
they approached the sanctuary not only, as usual, with consecra- 
tions befitting any profane person coming in contact with the 
sacred, but they came with sorrow and weeping, with fasting and 
rending of garments (i Sam. 7:9; Isa. 37 : i; Joel 2 : 12). And 
they came with sacrifices ; yet not with distinct sin-offerings. 
All sacrifices, because pleasing to God, were accounted expiatory. 
The bond of communion was also the means of renewal of the 
union. Burnt-offering was the actual expiatory sacrifice ( I Sam. 
3: 14 ; 26: 19; 2 Sam. 24: 18-25 ; Mic. 6:6, 7; Job 1:5; 42: 8). 
And candidly the people expected to regain the forfeited favor 
of God by such renderings ; if grand and splendid enough, 
presents would "smooth the face of God." 

As the national fortunes of Israel began to turn more tragic 
and less successful, the endeavor and impulse to seek propi- 
tiation of God were naturally enhanced (Mic. 6:6f. ; Hos. 
io:9f. ; Jer. 3 :25 ; Ezra 9:7; Ps. io6:6). The former happy 
assurance gave place to an anxious concern for the favor of the 
deity; and obviously there was an enlargement of the "pagan" 
view of sacrifice among the people. They hoped to be able to 
purchase and force the aid of the angry God. After Ahaz, 
human sacrifice, as the most potent means of appeasing the 
wrath of God, with increasing irresistibility penetrated into 
Israel.'^ 

"5 Cf. the vivid presentation of Isa. 30 : 33 (57 : 5). 
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Not moral penitency, but sacramental offering, seemed the means 
of succor for the people. 

Against this "pagan" feature of piety the preaching of the 
prophets after Amos directed itself with an entirely new clear- 
ness and determination. While, indeed, they regard themselves 
as opposing a profane and fundamentally blasphemous idea irre- 
concilable with Israel's religion, yet, in fact, they antagonize the 
entire primitive notion of man concerning his communion with 
God, which the religion of Israel had only outgrown. God's 
union with his people rests on moral righteousness. "This is the 
supreme end before which, in decisive cases, even the nation and 
its fortunes must give way. God's grace is in store for those 
who penitently return to the divine will and with all their heart 
subject themselves to it. All other performances are incompe- 
tent to awaken God's pleasure and to regain his lost favor." With 
this conception the religion of primitive mankind is, in the main, 
eradicated, and that religion brought into being of which the 
"worship of God in spirit and truth" and "reasonable service" 
form the center. 

It is difficult to say how far the religious ideals of these men 
logically broke away from the sacrificial cult. They speak very 
often of the intercourse of a divinely favored and righteous nation 
with its God. And we may assume that, like their contempora- 
ries, they thought this intercourse mediated by sacrificial commun- 
ion and consecration of gifts rendered in true piety — somewhat 
according to Ps. 51, which rejects sacrificial performances as 
undesired by God, and yet in its appended (?) conclusion (vs. 21) 
points to a sacrificial service of the future acceptable to God. 
Thus to men like Isaiah the temple at Jerusalem, of which the 
sacrificial cult was a necessary part, is a self-evident feature of 
their faith and hope.'* 

The prophets, however, speak of God who is angry with his 
people on account of their "unrighteousness," and who with 
fixed determination announces their doom. It is a question as 

'* A prophet like Hosea, speaking so earnestly of the uncleanness of the pagan 
country and of the bread of mourners (9 : 3, 4), has hardly freed himself from the 
antique ideas of cult, as little as Amos, who {4 : 5) significantly reproves " sacrifice 
of thanksgiving of that which is leavened." 
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to the means of averting this judgment. And as to that, the 
prophets, with perfect logic, wholly and in every form reject sacri- 
fice. Whosoever attempts with gifts to bribe the God of the uni- 
verse and purchase his favor is not only a fool, forgetting that 
the whole world belongs to this God, and that he needs nor 
desires aught ; he offends and deforms the God of justice, who 
represents the moral idea of the world, as if he were a potentate 
greedy of honor and enjoyments, and devoid of moral earnestness 
and righteousness. There is but one way to God's forgiving grace : 
the moral way, a sure way alone for upright and just hearts. 
To rend the hearts and not the garments, to be convinced of 
and confess personal guilt (Pss. 32 and 51), to seek judgment, 
to relieve the oppressed and distressed, to abolish violence and 
treachery from national life — thus penitentially to leave the 
wrong way and energetically search God's way — that is the new 
sacrifice which will bring propitiation; "though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow" (Isa. i : 1 1 ff.). Thus the 
antique doctrine of atonement is eradicated. And thus it is 
certain that the Christian doctrine of atonement cannot draw its 
actual content from the sacrificial theory, even though the figura- 
tive language of Christian piety, since the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is fond of reclining on ancient sacrificial imagery. 

The language of the prophets permits no shadow of a doubt 
concerning that. God speaks through Amos (5 : 21 ff.): "I hate, 
I despise your feasts Yea, though ye offer me your burnt- 
offerings and oblations, I will not accept them ; neither will I 
regard the thank-offerings of your fat beasts. Instead of songs 
and harps bring judgment and righteousness. Did ye bring unto 
me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness ? " In Hosea we 
read : " I desire kindness and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings " (6:6). Micah (6 : 7) , in face 
of the readiness of the people for anything, even the greatest 
sacrifices, says: "He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth God require of thee but to do justly and to love 
kindness and to walk humbly with thy God?" Isaiah (i : 11 ff.) 
speaks : "To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me ? saith God. I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the 
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fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats;" and he calls the popular cult "a tramp- 
ling of the courts of God," "vain oblations," " incense of abomina- 
tion." And in Jeremiah (6:20; 7:21) God asks his people: 
"To what purpose cometh there to me frankincense from Sheba, 
and the precious cinnamon cane from a far country ? Your burnt- 
offerings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices pleasing unto me." 
He derisively instructs the people, "Add your burnt-offerings 
unto your sacrifices and eat ye flesh," and emphatically declares : 
■" I spake not unto your fathers nor commanded them in the day 
that brought them out of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices ; but concerning justice." Likewise he rejects external 
trust in "Yahweh's temple" (7:4). The post-exilic Zechariah 
(7:4) is still certain that God did not punish his people on 
account of performances of cult, but on account of justice and 
mercy. And Joel, who otherwise is impressed by a quite con- 
trary aspect (1:14, 16), yet exhorts: "Rend your heart and 
not your garments" (2:12 ff.). 

The idealism of the prophets did not achieve its design. 
When the old national sanctuary, which after Deuteronomy had 
become the only legitimate place of cult, sank into ashes, and 
the people for two generations without temple or sacrifice abode 
in an " unclean country " ( Hos. 2:13; 3:4), the temple and cult 
became an ideal living in the noblest minds and demanding 
reconstruction. And the more the priestly factors decided and 
directed that which survived of Israel, the more the sacrificial 
cult again predominated in pious thought. It suffices to call atten- 
tion to Ezekiel in distinction from the earlier prophets in order 
to establish this impression. While the "unclean" is utterly 
repugnant to his soul (4:13 f.) and the pagan country with its 
food seems defiled to him, his ideal is a country whose center is 
the temple, a national life whose supreme content is the sacri- 
ficial cult (chaps. 40-48). The "priestly Torah" of Exodus and 
Leviticus places the regulation of the sanctuary and the technique 
of sacrifice, which in early Israel had been the affair of rulers and 
priesthood, into the center of sacred history and makes them the 
main element of the divinely ordained religion, from its very 
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beginning (Exod., chaps. 25 £f.; 36 £f.; Lev., chaps, i-io; 16). 
In Joel the interruption of sacrifice appears as the greatest national 
misfortune (1:13; 2:14); in Daniel it is the most formidable 
persecution which Israel has to endure (8:13; 9:27). In the 
restored Jerusalem there flourished a sacrificial cult of a nicer 
and more systematic perfection, and more highly popular, than 
that in Bethel or in the Solomonic temple. Half a millennium 
had to elapse, and a higher revelation be given to humanity, 
before the rise of the religion which knows only the great moral 
sacrifice of the life of the servant of God and the daily offerings 
in spirit and truth. 

And yet one would only view the surface and not compre- 
hend the real content of the post-exilic religion of Israel by 
failing to recognize that the prophetic thought has in sub- 
stance been victorious. Sacrifice after the exile is no longer the 
real center of the people's religious life. Piety centers around 
"the law of God." The synagogue is more significant for the 
majority of the nation than the temple. The scribe is more 
popular and active than the priest. The temple, with its sacred, 
minutely arranged, and artistically decorated sacrificial service, is, 
indeed, the pride of the nation, the mysterious place where God's 
favorable communion with Israel presents itself and is guaran- 
teed. But for most Israelites in ordinary times it had only the 
effect of a sacred symbol, accepted by faith and living in the 
heart. The daily communion of the individual with God is now 
no more connected with sacrifices. That explains the comparative 
ease with which the favorable communion of God with his people 
secured by sacrificial cult was transposed into the faith in divine 
grace guaranteed by the sacrifice of Christ. For the majority 
of the pious that was merely the transformation of a lower form 
of faith into a higher one, not the transition from a sacrificial to 
a spiritual religion. 

In the main this development was decided with the introduc- 
tion of the deuteronomic law under Josiah. With the achieve- 
ment of a central sanctuary for the whole nation the antique 
"sacrificial religion" was made impossible. Sacrifice at this 
place could only be made for the people, no longer itself be the 
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expression of the people's religious life. It was now impossible 
that every festive flesh-meal should be a sacrificial act. The blood 
of the domestic animal could no longer regularly be assigned to 
God. Being " holy," it could be withheld from profane use, the law 
directing to "pour it out" (Lev. 3:17; 17:10). But in other 
respects the sacrificial thought ceased to rule the entire festal life 
of the people (Deut. I2:i5f.). The sacrificial meal became 
the exception. It concentrated itself chiefly upon the feasts. 
And thereby naturally "burnt-offering" enters into the fore- 
ground as the fixed gift of honor to God. In daily life prayer 
and instruction in Scripture were more important than sacrifice. 
While Judah — which was really nothing but a large city with a 
small territory of land — still existed as a kingdom, these things 
were not felt to any marked degree. Deuteronomy presupposes 
an active participation of the people in the cult.'' But for a 
people growing up into millions in different countries it was 
inevitable. 

After the great prophetic men, whose preaching lived on 
among the people as "God's word," the naive antique notions of 
sacrifice were impossible in Israel's religion. Not only the 
thought of a common life of God and his community, nourished 
by the common blood, was obsolete, but also the view that God 
desires sacrifice for food and pleasure or for the gratification of his 
craving of honor. Old expressions, like "bread of God," "sweet 
savor," and "fire-food," survived; yet they could only be taken 
in a spiritualized sense, and never without the obvious interme- 
diary thought that the attitude of the offering congregation was 
essentially valuable to God. And especially in cases of appeas- 
ing God's wrath and effecting his pardon, every sacrificial theory 
not founded on repentance and earnest decision of a new life 
was excluded (Pss. 40:4; 50:7 ff.). 

Israel for a long time lived without cult and sanctuary in an 

unconsecrated country. And yet they were confident of the 

grace of their God, for divine wrath had changed into a 

'' It sanctions the] change of tithes and firstlings into money with which to equip 
the joyous sacrificial feasts at the sanctuary {14:22 i.; cf. 12:12 i.; 14:23; 16: II; 
26:11; 27:12). But the tithe must still in every third year be dedicated to benevo- 
lent purposes (14 : 28; 26:12). 
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Redeemer's love. They, therefore, could no longer regard 
atonement as bound to sacrifice. The sacrifice of " God's serv- 
ant" (Isa., chap. 53) has nothing to do with the sacrificial cult. 
It is a heroic act of faith and of love stronger than death 
and national guilt. Thus the doctrine of the atonement of the 
congregation of the second temple is as little to be found in the 
"sacrificial Torah" of the Law as is the Christian doctrine. 
Religion has ceased to be "sacrifice." It has been transformed 
into righteousness and obedience toward divine commandments 
on the one hand, and faith and repentance on the other. The 
sacrificial cult of the temple is, in fact, a thing standing behind 
the daily religion of the individual like a symbol of securely 
guaranteed communion between the sin-forgiving God and the 
believing congregation. He alone who unreservedly acknowl- 
edges these fundamental conditions can understand the intention 
of the sacrifices in the Law of Israel and their actual importance 
for the nation. 

The sacrificial laws in the priestly Torah undoubtedly con- 
tain very early material. The sacrificial regulations for the priests 
of the old Jerusalem may lie at the bottom everywhere. With- 
out the assumption of such a given basis the presence of the 
conception of guilt-offering (DT2J>^) alongside of that of sin- 
offering (^l^^tD)^), in Lev., chap. 14, for instance, is wholly inex- 
plicable. A lawgiver systematically creating anew would have 
defined the boundaries there in a totally different way. And the 
collective material of the laws corresponds with traditional 
regulations. True, instead of the fine payable to the sanc- 
tuary, here generally a special sin-offering, or guilt-offering, is 
entailed. But, as Ezekiel's book shows, that was already cus- 
tomary in the later Jerusalem. For Ezekiel does not insti- 
tute it as an ideal for the future, but speaks of it as self-evident 
(40: 39 ; 43 : 19, 22; 44 : 26, 29 ; 45 : 17, 22 ; 46: 20). And also 
the Day of Atonement with its peculiar sacrifice (Lev., chap. 16) 
is nowhere else alluded to. Yet Ezekiel institutes two days in 
the year for the "consecration of the sanctuary" (45: 18, 20), 
and the Day of Atonement is essentially but a "consecration of 
the altar" for the purpose of again making the cult of the 
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people pleasing to God. The new feature in the priestly Torah, 
•on the one hand, is the reception of the technique of sacrifice — 
which otherwise alone concerned the priesthood and might vary 
in different sanctuaries — as a constituent part of the national 
religion ; on the other hand, the tendency of the law toward a 
systematic and artistic unification and perfection of the whole, 
which in the guilt-offering alone does not stand out entirely 
clear. The whole makes the impression of a revival in archaic 
style of early rites which have lost their natural connection with 
the daily life of the people. They are now no longer sacred 
usages whose meaning was plain to the pious people without 
further reflection, but positive divine enactments, about the basis 
and significance of which no pious person is any longer justified 
to think for himself. 

It is entirely outside of the scope of these laws to unfold the 
ultimate ground of the effect of sacrifice. They would only 
secure the fixed order of the cult, not theologically explain its 
significance. That the life of the animal rendered to God in the 
sacrificial blood is the most sacred mystery of sacrifice was 
for those days a self-evident conviction resting on primitive pre- 
suppositions, and neither requiring nor admitting a theological 
explanation. It appears as an ordinance established with the 
beginnings of the human race that blood, as the "soul" of the 
animal, is too sacred for any profane participation, and is 
assigned to man only for the purpose of religious consecration 
("IB3, Gen. 9 : 4 ; Deut. 12:16; Lev. 17:11). In a like man- 
ner the law presupposes that fat — the "blossom" of the flesh — 
belongs solely to God and must be rendered to him as sacrificial 
odor (Lev. 3 : 3, 17 ; 4 : 9 f. ; 7 : 22 ff. ; 26).'* 

The religion of Israel after the great prophets could surely 
no longer conceive of an actual partaking of the sacrifice by 
God. It is, indeed, very striking how near Ezekiel's phraseol- 
ogy approaches the naive sensual feeling of primitive times. To 

'^Thus, also, the best of fruits is termed "their fat," Numb. 18 : 12 (the fat of the 
land). In case of the sons of Eli, disregard of the sanctity of fat seems their real 
offense against the cult, I Sam. 2 : 13 ff. (Lev. 17 : 6). The blood of game must be 
poured out and "covered Vfith dust " (Lev. 17 : 13), that it cry not for revenge (Lev. 
19:26). 
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him the altar is "a table of God" (40:39,42; 44 : 15, "nblT) and 
the sacrifice "his bread" (44:7, iS.DTl^bn). And without 
prepossession he at least hypothetically speaks of the "eating" 
of the gods (16:20; 23:37). The priestly Torah, as already 
mentioned, is permeated by expressions like "fire bread," "bread 
of God," "sweet savor" (Lev. i : 9, 13, 17 ; 2 : 2, 9, 12 ; 3 : 5, 11, 
16; 4:31; 6:8; 8:28; 17:6; 21:6, 17, 22; Exod. 29 : 18, 25. 
41; Numb. 28:2-8). But we shall have to assume that this 
phraseology in those times was but a figurative garb of a more 
spiritual conception of the appropriation of sacrifice by God. 
Yet the impression remains all the more that the background of 
the sacrificial idea is the conviction that the gift of piety really 
produces a gratifying, propitious, and, in the end, conciliating 
effect on God. All sacrifices are rendered to God in fire, and 
thus etherealized. The Passah and the shewbread have lost their 
real sacrificial character. The community does not approach 
God empty-handed (Exod. 23:15) and pays its tithes. But these 
serve as emolument for the priests and no longer are employed 
for the expenses of the cult. 

Unbloody sacrifice in single cases may serve as a symbolical 
substitute for slaughter-sacrifice (Lev. 2:1; 5:11; Numb. 5:15, 
25, meal-offering, l^)^3Xl). Otherwise it is an addition to slaugh- 
ter-sacrifice — the actual sacrifice of cult — in connection with 
the libation of wine and the offering of frankincense. All 
"meal-offerings" fall under the head of incense (T'Bpil). If 
the congregation or the priest brings them, they are, in fact, 
entirely burned (Lev. 6:14 f.). Otherwise only a symbolical 
fragrance-portion ({l"i3Ti^, Isa. 66 : 3) is burned with the frankin- 
cense, and the rest belongs to the priest as his "most holy" due 
(Lev. 2:3, 9 f.; 6:9, 12 f.). They are as little employed for 
the sacrificial meal as is the sin-offering. These unbloody 
offerings consist of wheat flour, in various forms, with salt (Lev. 
2:13), oil, and frankincense. Only in case of a penitential 
offering oil and frankincense are missing, since the acceptable 
sacrificial communion with God must first be made possible. 
Ingredients that bring about dissolution, like honey and leaven, 
are excluded as vehicles of dismal powers, although as substances 
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of nature they are good and pure, and may be used at religious 
meals (Lev., chap. 2) and offered as first-fruits. 

The bloody sacrifice appears as sacrifice ( H^T ) in the proper 
sense. Blood as ever is the sacrificial mystery. And domestic 
animals alone, which from primeval times were regarded clean in 
Israel, and connected with man through communion of life — 
kine, sheep, and goats — are fit for sacrifice. Clean animals 
roaming through the wilds and becoming the hunters' prey lack 
that relation to man which at this period naturally was con- 
ceived of only under the aspect of property and household (Isa. 
i:2f.). Doves and turtle doves are allowable victims, though 
rather in the manner of a substitutionary gift (Lev. 5:7; 14; 
Numb., chap. 6). They probably appeared domestic in a wider 
sense. These articles and animals constitute the material for the 
sacrifices of the Law. Along with other dedications to the 
deity, they are in a general way termed "2l"ip (Lev. 1:2; 2:11; 
3: 1,6; 5:11 ; 7:29; 17: 4; Numb. 7:3, 12,' 19), i. ^., a bringing 
of present to God. The expression n7;3^"in likewise comprises 
both sacrifice and dedicatory gift (f. g., Numb. 18:8; cf. 
Numb. 7:3 ff.). 

The sacrificial cult of the Law, like the old sacrificial usages 
of Israel, embraces the entire circle of the community's relation 
to its God. Gratitude and petition, vows and adoration, peni- 
tence and prayer for forgiveness, are expressed in sacrifice, 
although no longer with the primitive confidence which saw 
in sacrifice an effective means for every sin and every wish. 
Whatever the particular object of a sacrifice, always, and chiefly 
when sacrificial blood forms the center of the act, we find that 
the officiating priest, with blood and occasionally with the entire 
sacrificial rite, is to atone or "cover up" ("iS3) the offerer. 
We must next of all study the meaning of this expression. It 
can hardly signify an actual purging away of sin. For in 
thank-offering and burnt-offering the "covering" occurs in just 
the same way as in expiatory sacrifice. And the blood can hardly 
be considered here as "penally" shed. For here and there also 
other parts of the sacrificial rite " cover ; " ^. g., the eating of the 
sacrificial flesh by the priest (Lev. 10: 16 ff.), or the oil (Lev. 
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14: 18, 29), or the frankincense (Numb. 8 : 19; 17 : 11). In the 
sacrificial process itself (Lev. 5:11; Numb. 5:15) must be 
found the atoning or covering power. Blood, only as it is the 
sacramental focus of the sacrificial mystery, is the real vehicle 
of this power. 

The term "cover" in religious use has ordinarily a very 
simple meaning. Guilt or uncleanness is conceived as a taint, 
the sight of which calls forth the deity's wrath. If God " covers " 
this sin, he no longer wants to see it ; that is, he forgives it. In 
this turn the phrase is synonymous with many other expressions- 
for God's free and forgiving grace. We elsewhere read : " God 
lets sin pass over," "he casts it behind his back," "he lifts it 
away" (l!^ffl3), "he no longer remembers it," "he lets it vanish " 
(Ton), "heals it," "washes it away," "pardons it" (nbo). 
Directly synonymous is the term " to conceal " (HM, Neh. 3:37). 
These words do not deal with conditions of justice or cult. God 
exercises his sovereign right in pardoning. The object of " cov- 
ering" is primarily sin (b or b?, or the accusative).'' Or it is- 
the land and the people defiled by sin that are released of their 
impurity (Deut. 32 : 43 ; Isa. 27:9), or accept the promise that 
a blood-guiltiness — in which they actually had no part — shall 
not be imputed to them (Deut. 21 : 1-9). When man appears 
as the one who " covers," the thought is that by a compensa- 
tion, a "133 , he moves the injured party to waive his right of 
revenge (2 Sam. 21:3; Numb. 35:31 ff.)- "'S^ '" that case 
simply is the weregild inducing the injured party or the judge 
to consider the guilt no longer in existence (Exod. 21:30; 
I Sam. 12: 3). But the word can also be used figuratively for 
the averting of a dreaded evil by some kind of performance (Isa. 
43: 3 ; Prov. 13:8 ; 21 : 18 ; Job 33: 23 f.; 36: 18). And con- 
sequently all that the person or community does to avert God's 
possible or actual wrath may be termed "covering;" whether it 
is a sacrifice (i Sam. 3:14; Isa. 47 : 1 1), or a sacred gift like the 
poll-tax paid as "covering money" in connection with the God- 
defying census of the people (Exod. 30 : 1 1 ff.), or like the prize 

« Isa. 6:7; 22:14; Jer. 18 : 23 ; Ezek. l6 : 63 ; Pss. 65 : 4 ; 78 : 38 ; 79 : 9 ; DeuU 
21:8. 
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money in case of unprecedented success (Numb. 31 : 50). The 
language of the sacrificial laws is most closely approached by 
passages like Numb. 25: 13, where Phinehas, through his zeal 
both expressing and satisfying God's wrath, "covers" (bl? "^23) 
the children of Israel, and thus effects that God no longer con- 
siders them doomed ; or like Exod. 32 : 30, where Moses tries 
by prayer to "cover" (tllJ^tJlj I^S "iE3) the sin of the people. 
In all this the meaning of the word is unambiguous. God will 
no longer look at the sin ; or man, by gifts, actions, or petitions, 
causes offended persons or the offended God to look no longer 
at the sin as demanding revenge. 

The linguistic usage is quite different in the connection of 
the sacrificial laws, which is already very current with Ezekiel, 
chaps. 43, 45. Here the subject that "covers" is without 
exception the priest executing the rite. That which is to be 
"covered " is not the sin, but the person of him who renders the 
sacrifice, or else the sanctuary. And the means of "covering," 
if possible, is the holy sacrificial blood, whether more directly, or 
more externally brought into the presence of the deity. Only in 
exceptional cases other substances of the sacrifice are employed. 
Not a single bloody sacrifice is rendered to God where the proper 
dedication of the sacrificial food is not preceded by "covering." 
It must, therefore, be conceived of as a process distinct from the 
appropriation of the sacrifice by God, and making this possible. 
Nobody will deny that the cleansing and consecrative effect attrib- 
uted to sacrificial blood since primeval periods of human history, 
that for generations was no longer an object of doubt or of direct 
religious sensation, somehow enters into consideration. Accord- 
ingly it appears self-evident in Lev., chaps. 14; 16 that a house 
defiled by leprosy, or the place of the sanctuary deprived of its 
consecration by Israel's imperfect cult, should be " cleansed " 
with sacrificial blood. Sacrificial blood has the power of abolish- 
ing uncleanness in a higher measure than either water, the 
cleansing element, or than the sacred ointment, Exod. 29: 21, or 
than the stain-purging flame. But thereby only the outward 
circumference of the matter is described. 
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Why does the priest " cover ' ' the offerers of sacrifice ? Surely 
not, like God, to declare the sin no longer existent ; but to restore 
the consecration of the person or the altar or the house, that 
a veil may be spread over their uncleanness (Ezek. 43 : 18—27); 
in other words, to "consecrate," "cleanse," the offerer and the 
holy places. We, it cannot be denied, in this connection naturally 
think of forgiveness of sin, since to our mind nothing but our 
unpardoned sin could intervene between God and us in a sepa- 
rating and compromising way. Yet it has previously been 
pointed out that the Old Testament sacrifices — of which only 
a small portion has to do with sin, while ordinarily the com- 
munity united with God merely expresses its gratitude and 
worship — cannot possibly deal with forgiveness of sin in our 
sense. We must step out of the circle of ideas of a purely 
ethical religion into the entirely different trend of thought of 
pious antiquity. 

In Israel, as among all ancient nations, holiness, as we have 
seen, is chiefly a physical conception. It is dangerous and 
deadly. And the holier anything is, i. e., the more immediate 
its contact with the deity, the more its presence threatens ruin 
to one coming out of the unsanctification of natural life. Who- 
soever touches God's ark unconsecrated, whatsoever creature of 
unclean lips sees God, incurs death. Special emphasis is placed 
upon this ancient conviction in the Levitical law caused by 
its enhanced supramundane conception of God. The whole 
institution of the Levites rests on the supposition that they, 
being consecrated, may touch the holy articles, contact with 
which would kill the people (Numb. 1:5318: 10-19 I 18:5). The 
priests bear "the iniquity of holy things" (Exod. 28 : 38). They 
eat the "most holy" parts of sacrifice at the holy place (Lev. 
10: i/ff. ; Exod. 29 : 38 ff.). Into the closest presence of God the 
high priest enters only with special consecration and on but one 
appointed day (Lev., chap. 16). The sanctuary kills anyone 
approaching it with " strange fire " (Lev. 10:1). Whosoever with- 
out call arrogates to himself the official prerogatives of the 
priesthood is swallowed up by the earth (Numb. 16: 22 ff.). In 
this entire circle of ideas the contrast of the creature to God is 
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not conceived in our sense of consciousness of sin. Both, it is 
true, are related. Uncleanness was in ancient times as much 
an ethical as a physical idea. Isaiah's designation of himself 
and his people as "of unclean lips" undoubtedly contained some 
consciousness of moral unworthiness. And the Old Testament 
is aware that "no clean one cometh out of the unclean" (Job 
14:4; 13 : 26) , and that man shaped in iniquity (Ps. 51:7) has 
an evil heart from his youth (Gen. 8:21; Ps. 130). Yet crea- 
tural unsanctification and moral imperfection are not clearly 
separated. The heavens are not clean before God ; he findeth 
fault with his holy ones (Job 4 : 18 £f.). In the liturgical sphere 
of worship, indeed, the idea of creatural unsanctification, of 
distance between Creator and creature, is the prevailing one. 
This appears in the fact that the priest, who as a moral being 
is not a whit better, can still "cover" the offerer because on 
the ground of physical cleanness and faultlessness (Exod., chap. 
29; Lev. 21 : 6 ff., 16 f.) through ceremonial consecrations he is 
qualified for God's presence and protected against its mortal 
effects.^ In this need of "covering" is implied a perceptible 
feeling of moral insufficiency. Not in the sense, however, of 
the Christian consciousness of sin, but entirely comprehended 
in the general consciousness of creatural and natural unclean- 
ness over against the holiness of God. Not a wrath of God 
already existing is to be revoked by "covering," but care is 
taken to avoid the provocation of God's wrath and the exter- 
mination of the unworthy object by his deadly holiness. Where 
man draws near with sin-offering and guilt-offering he doubly 
feels the need of such consecration Not only as "unclean 
man," but also as "defiled by sin," he must needs be qualified 
for God's sight. The need itself every man feels, because he is 
"but dust and ashes" (Gen. 18:27). The "covering," there- 
fore, is nothing but the concealing of the uncleanness of the 
creature before the holy presence of God. In given cases it may 
be synonymous with "purifying" or "purging" of sin (Kton), 

=°The Levites represent Israel's "firstborn," i. e., God's holy due (Numb. 3 : 12;, 
8:16). They are consecrated, and so perform the ordinary services at the sanctuary, 
though not the sacrificial rite (18; 2, 5), without the wrath of God coming upon Israel 
(1:53; 8: 19)- 
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namely, when the offerer seeks forgiveness in sacrifice (Lev 
8:15). But in itself the word is parallel with "sanctify" (iD'^p) 
and with "cleanse" ("iHti). We correctly render it by "con- 
secrate." 

The priest consecrates the offerer. He, the authorized serv- 
ant at the house of God, ushers others into God's presence. 
And he gives them "the wedding garment" in which they may 
come nigh unto God without danger, since it conceals their 
unsanctification (Numb. 8:19). The means of "covering," 
according to the primitive sentiments of man, primarily is sacri- 
ficial blood, the sacred cement between God and man ; only, how- 
ever, because it contains the life and is appropriated by God as 
a symbol of the communion into which he enters with the offerer. 
That it is only meant thus is proven by the circumstance that 
eventually also other sacred means of consecration serve the same 
vend, provided they attest the communion of God. The eating 
of the flesh of sin-offering by the priest, in fact the whole sacri- 
ficial act, possesses "covering" power (Numb. 10:17; 15:35;^/. 
Exod. 29:33; Lev. 4:13-21; 5:11). In a like manner the 
sacred ointment " covers " the person on whom it is sprinkled 
(Lev. 8 : 30 ; 14 : 10 ; 10 : 7). The question, therefore, is not one 
of blood as a symbol of God's mortal wrath. Among the means 
of consecration which, like frankincense (Numb. 17 : 12), through 
their contact with God gain "covering" power, blood, to be sure, 
is central and decisive — just as it is most important among the 
means of purification by the side of water (^. g., Exod. 30 : 19 ; 
Lev. 13 : 34, 54, 5 8), or of water with sacrificial ashes (Numb. 19 : 5 
ff.).^' Consecrated through sacrificial blood man can draw nigh 
unto the sanctuary without being destroyed, as Levites and 
priests through higher consecrations are enabled to come into per- 
sonal touch with holy things. That the community for which the 
sacrificial law was written entertained any kind of theory about 

"Isaiah's sin is purged by fire from the heavenly altar (6:5). Compare the 
washing of garments in the blood of the Lamb. Purificatory means : Lev. 12:8; 
14:9-20; 15:5,29; Numb. 5:l5f.; 6:18; 28:22f£.; 29:5; 3i:22f. Altar conse- 
cration : Exod. 29 : 37 ; Lev. 8 : 15. The sacred ointment sanctifies, Lev. 10 : 7. Fire 
cleanses, Numb. 31 : 22{. The "covering " occurs before Yahweh's countenance. Lev. 
19 : 22. 
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the power of sacrificial blood, or felt a need of such a thing, is 
excluded by the nature of the case.''^ For millenniums human 
piety had regarded this "power of blood" as self-evident. Yet it 
was now generally felt not to be a matter of penalty or judgment, 
nor of purely physical communion with the deity, as the primi- 
tive ages had probably considered it. Because God wanted sacri- 
fice, because it was favorably accepted by him, the victim's life 
presented to him in the blood is a cover concealing the offerer's 
unsanctification and impurity from God's holy sight. 

This "covering" is the immediate preparation for the accept- 
ance of the sacrifice by God. It is always preceded by cleansings 
of a more symbolical character. The apparel must be clean and 
festal, the body must be washed before man is admitted to the 
sacrifice (Exod. 30 : 20 ; Lev. 13 : 34, 54, 58 ; 14: 8f., 46 f.; 15:5 
ff., lyff.; 16: 4, 23, 26, 28 ; Numb. 19:7, 8. 20 f.; 31 : igf., 24) . 
And conditions of particular uncleanness, as that called forth by 
contact with demoniacal powers, by phases of death or sickness, 
by generation and child-birth, must be made ineffective through 
purifications and periods of consecration (2 Sam. 11:4; Exod. 
19: 15; I Sam. 21 : 5). The later Israel, it seems, found lustra- 
tion necessary before every prayer (Judith 12:7, 9). Hence 
before ceremonial consecration was possible man must first put 
away that which in an unusual manner hindered his contact with 
the sacred. Since time immemorial the custom prevailed, when 
a sense of particular guilt oppressed the community, by fasting,^^ 
attitudes of grief, and lamentation to renounce such guilt in peni- 
tence and to qualify oneself again for religious intercourse with 
God (Joel 1:14; 2 : 12 ff.; Zech. 7 : 3 ff.; 8:19; cf. Judg. 20 : 23, 
26; I Sam. 7:6; 31:13; 2 Sam. 12 : 16, 22 ; i Kings 21:9, 12, 
27; Ps. 35: 13). 

Presuming the above, there seems no difficulty whatever in 
explaining the meaning of the sacrifices of the Law not directly 
pertaining to sin or guilt. Preeminent among these, according 

'* The view is probably to be dismissed that an indemnity for the " killing " of the 
domestic animal was to be effected by this blood. The post-exilic temple community 
was no longer " naive " enough for such a view. 

=' Fasting was perhaps originally a preparation for the sacred partaking of flesh 
(compare the fasting of Catholics before taking the sacrament). 
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to its religious importance, is burnt-offering (TOiy), now no 
longer considered a sin-purging sacrifice, but the regular sacrifice 
of the congregation of worshipers. According to the entire 
linguistic usage, " whole offering " (b'^bS) is to be taken as synony- 
mous with burnt-offering. The apparent exception in Ps. 51:21 
is explainable by poetic juxtaposition of parallel terms (i Sam. 
7:9; Deut. 33:10). To contend about the origin of the word 
" olah " would be of no significance for our task. The rendering 
"burnt-offering" (bl?) is certainly preferable to the inexpressive 
term "that which ascends." The offerer consecrates the ani- 
mal through laying on of hands. Then the priest performs the 
" covering" by sprinkling the blood, and sets in order the fire- 
food. Whereupon the entire victim is offered in fire to the deity 
" for a sweet savor." Such burnt-offerings or holocausts are ren- 
dered on all festive occasions, alike at joyful feast and expiatory 
sacrifice (Exod. 10 : 25 ; 32 : 6 ; Lev., chap. 6 ; cf. Exod. 29 : 10- 
19; Lev. 9: 2; 12 :6ff.; 14: 19; 15 : 14; Ezek. 45 : 23). As Israel's 
continual sacrifice (TlSri) they ascend on the altar, according 
to Ezekiel morning by morning (46 : 13), according to the Law 
morning and evening (Lev. 6:2 ff. ; Exod. 29 : 38 ; Numb. 28:3; 
cf. I Chron. 16 : 40), so that all special sacrifices are rendered to 
God "upon this burnt-offering," which in a sense is the basis of 
all. It is like an opus operatutn sustaining the communion of the 
nation with God (Lev. 6:6; 7:2). When strangers to the nation 
show their reverence for Israel's God, it must be done through 
this sacrifice (Lev. 17:8; 22:18; Josephus, C. Ap., 2 : 16 ; De 
bell.jud., 2: 17, 2). The animals offered had to be males, and 
entirely faultless (Lev. i : 3, 10, 14). Only in case of need was 
the offering of doves valid. 

There is here no question of particular expiation. Where 
that enters into consideration the burnt-offering cannot be ren- 
dered except on the basis of a sin-offering, that is, after the expia- 
tory act {^e. g.. Numb. 6: 9-15 ; 15 : 22 ff.). Only when Israel or 
the pious stand in normal intercourse with God is this sacrifice 
permissible. And, moreover, it is the basis on which rest all 
special sacrifices of thanks, of prayer, of vows.- It is the 
intrinsic ritual sacrifice, the expression of the worship which 
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Israel under all circumstances must dedicate to God, and which 
it can alone dedicate to him when its intercourse with him is 
uninterrupted. In the nature of the case, the offering congrega- 
tion itself may not eat a portion of such gifts of worship. They 
are holy. Even the priest receives no share, as he did of the 
sin-offerings, or as was the case among the Carthaginians. God 
appropriates the entire sacrifice in fire. 

The Law naturally does not think of blood-enchantment °** 
and blood-communion. Remote to it is also the dread realism of 
early times, which regarded human sacrifice as the most efficient 
holocaust. Likewise the thought of God's physical partakingof the 
sacrifice — notwithstanding the previously mentioned metaphors 
to the contrary — can no longer be presupposed of the religious 
life of this period (Ps. 50 : 7 ff.). Israel can only have regarded 
pious and obedient worship, which is the spiritual content of the 
gift, as that element in fire- food which God accepts with pleas- 
ure. Hecatombs and extravagant sacrifices, therefore, are imma- 
terial. The sacrifices prescribed are comparatively trifling, 
because they are essentially symbolical. Yet they must be ren- 
dered without stint and wilfulness, according to precise divine 
order, and of the best that man can give. Thus the meaning of 
this kind of sacrifice is the willing and obedicTtt expression of wor- 
ship through gifts of reverence. God accepting it avows commun- 
ion with the nation, though not in the childlike mode of ancient 
times that Judg. 13:23 presupposes. The conception of own- 
ership plays no important part in connection with these offer- 
ings, though man may naturally only make a gift to God of that 
which is his own (2 Sam. 24:23 ff.). The Law nowhere con- 
templates a present to God in the sense of a bribe. God 
demands worship, and this is rendered him in burnt-offering — -as 
the gift of the subject is valued by the king, not as an increase 
of wealth, but as a symbolical expression of subjection and obedi- 
ence (Exod. 23:15; Deut. 16:16). 

Just as readily comprehensible is the numerous class of sacri- 
fices corresponding with the primitive sacrificial meals and 

°< How realistic and magical the Law in other respects regarded the effect of 
holy things and words is seen in the law, Numb. 5 : 15 ff., that the drinking of water 
filled with curses shall ruin the guilty one (l Sam. 14 : 24). 
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rendered partly of voluntary determination (nSHS, Lev. 7 : i6), 
partly to express gratitude (min, Lev. 7:12; 22 : 29 ; Ps. 27 : 6) , 
partly in fulfilment of vows ("03, Lev. 22 : 18; Numb. 15:3)- 
The Law calls them D''53bT23 , whether the word is indicative of 

■ T ; 

the inviolate communion between God and the offerer (peace- 
and welfare-offerings), or, what seems more probable, of the 
rendering of something that was vowed or was otherwise to be 
discharged (OblO, Amos 5:22). Where simply a slaughter- 
sacrifice (nDT) is mentioned, this kind of offering is usually 
meant. It comprises only such sacrificial renderings as are 
freely determined by the community or the individual without 
legal regularity. Desiring or having experienced special divine 
aid, they offered such sacrifices to God in order to please him 
that he might help, or because he had helped. Here the old 
form of sacrifice is most faithfully preserved. After the offerer 
consecrated the animal, after the priest " covered " him and dedi- 
cated the blood, the fat alone was rendered to God in fire. Not 
as the " inner part " of the animal — for the fat tail of sheep also 
falls to God (Lev. 3:3-9) — but as the blossom of the flesh 
withdrawn from profane use. The rest of the animal's flesh 
also belonged to God, and was considered holy. Only the clean 
as God's guests might participate of the meal at the sanctuary. 
What was not eaten at the holy feast had to be burnt as "holy" 
in a clean place (Lev. 19 : 5). Not in the manner of a sacrifice — 
for the consumption by fire took place outside of the sanctuary — 
but in order to withdraw it from decomposition and all unholy 
use (Lev. 7: 15 ff.; 19: 5 f.; 22 : 30). God appropriated nothing 
further of the meal; the honorary portion due him (i Sam. 
9:24), the breast and right shoulder, was only symbolically 
offered and heaved or waved before him (ri'i^iri, HS^lSri; cf. 
Exod. 25 : 2; 29:24; 35:5, 21, 24; 36:3, 6; 38:24, 29 ; Lev. 
7:30; 9:21; 10: 14 ; Numb. 8: 10-15 ; 15:18). Itthenfellto 
the lot of his servants, the priests. And the rest of the fleshy 
with the appurtenances of a joyous meal, was partaken in 
religious table-fellowship by the offerers, whose guest might be 
any person standing in communion with them, or God's pro- 
teges, the Levite and stranger (Deut. 12 : 12, 13 ; 14 : 26; 16 : 11, 
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14). Thus they rejoiced "before God" (Exod. 18:12; Deut. 
12:7, 12, 18; 14:24; 27:7). The aspect of the meal here 
figured so predominantly that even animals with slight faults were 
admitted as voluntary gifts. (Yet see Lev. 3:1-9; 22:22). 
From these feasts of joy sacred poetry has drawn its metaphors 
of religious bliss which enter deeply into the imagery of Christen- 
dom (Pss. 16:11; 22:25; 50:14; 56:12; 61:8; 64:10; 
65 : 1-4; 100 : 2 ; 116: 14, 18 ; 118 : 24 ; cf. Prov. 17: i). 

Thoughts of penitency were utterly remote from these sacri- 
fices. The offerer in reverential awe felt his need of consecration 
before he could rejoice in his gift at the sanctuary. Yet he came in 
the full glad sense of God's grace as a child of the people of the 
covenant who stood in the splendor of the light of God's counte- 
nance. Possible sin or guilt was previously washed away. He 
feared neither God's displeasure nor his judgment. How could a 
pious Israelite under the impulse to render his God a gratifying 
gift of thanks feel himself under divine wrath ? True, he felt that 
he could approach God only when consecrated, like a subject 
entering the royal hall only when washed and properly attired. 
In this sense the Israel of that period, more than the early 
nation, perceived the immeasurable distance between the son of 
dust involved in the world and its business, and the celestial 
supramundane God, and reverently prayed the priest for "cover- 
ing" through sacrificial blood. With our consciousness of sin 
and guilt, however, that had nothing to do, and it did not make 
the sacrificial meal an expiatory sacrifice. 

Of course, that which had filled the hearts of the early 
Hebrews at such meals, the consciousness of actual table-fellow- 
ship and company with God by which the union with him was 
perceived and strengthened, was for the congregation of the 
second temple hardly more than a shadowy reminiscence. They 
thought of a blood-communion with God least of all. The blood 
at these meals was strictly excluded from the participation of 
the guests (Gen. 9:4 ; Deut. 12 : 16, 23 ; Lev. 17 : 10 ff.). Par- 
taking of blood appeared so abominable to the pious (Ps. 16 : 4) 
that David already refuses to drink the water from the well at 
Bethlehem which was obtained by his friends in jeopardy of 
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their lives; it seems like "the blood" of his heroes, and he 
therefore pours it out unto God (2 Sam. 23:14-17). And 
sprinkling of the guests or the house with sacrificial blood was 
no longer customary. Israel undoubtedly performed these 
sacrifices without any theological considerations. What we arti- 
ficially and by reflection approximate was in those times still the 
self-evident heritage of the piety of millenniums. That God was 
gratified with the rendered sacrifice ascending to him as ether 
seemed so indubitable that it was simply presumed. Therefore 
it was offered him as we offer him our prayer and holy senti- 
ments. It was not offered as a present which he needed, or 
of costly material, but as an honorary gift to gratify and, in 
given cases, to make him favorably disposed to grant requests. 
The thought was hardly brought to mind whether the effect 
of this honoring rested only in the intention of the offerer or 
in the sacrifice as opus operatum. In all invitations to festive 
honoring both elements stand side by side. If Christianity after 
two millenniums is still but very partially clear as to the relation 
of both ideas, then surely the Israel of the Law must much less 
have been so. The compilers of the sacrificial Torah nowhere 
show that they ever thought upon the matter. And just as 
unprejudiced and void of reflection the guests must have felt 
their union with God in the sacrificial meal and the enjoyment 
of his grace, without inquiring if this glad consciousness rested 
upon the fact of the common meal itself or upon the communion 
of the heart with God expressed therein. 

Up to this point the sacrifices of the Law are simply the 
expression of the worship of God and the desire to gratify him 
through honorary and hospitable gifts. A different meaning of 
sacrifice could be derived only from the precepts relating to sin- 
offering (rii<l3ri) and guilt-offering (DTIJi^). They were not cus- 
tomary, it seems, in early Israel. The people simply paid fines 
to the sanctuary. They first appear in Ezekiel (40: 39; 43 : 19, 
25; 44:26; 45:17,20; 46:20), and Ps. 40 : 7 mentions them. 
It is probable that a transformation of the fine into sacrificial 
form took place in the interest of the cult. The laws concerning 
sin- and guilt-offering are not kept apart with systematic clearness 
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They rather leave the impression of compositions from various 
sacrifice rituals. As our task does not concern the differences 
of opinion attaching themselves to this question, we base our 
investigation upon the now prevailing view, according to which 
D3H in Lev. 5 : 1-13 is employed in a wider sense for guilt in 
general, and what is prescribed in the passage is materially 
included in sin-offering. For if guilt-offerings were here spoken 
of, they must be considered in absolute coincidence with sin- 
offerings both as to their occasion and their execution. 

Neither sacrifice deals with what we call sin and guilt in its 
proper sense. For the entire sphere of the inner life there exists 
no sacrifice. Nor can a sacrifice be rendered for wilful trans- 
gression of divine commandments, in renunciation of obedience 
to God, as little as in civil life blood-money ("ISS) can be 
accepted for misdemeanor defiling the land, e. g., for murder 
(Numb. 35 : 31-34). If anyone transgresses God's order "with 
a high hand" (rTCI TS), "that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people" (Numb. 15 : 30). (The term in civil spheres 
expresses violent disregard of order in contrast with peaceable 
agreement (Exod. 14:8; Numb. 33:3).) Only "if anyone sins 
through error" (nrOTIJS, Lev. 4 : 2, 22, 27 ; 5:1, 15, etc.) is there 
a sacrifice, for sins unconsciously and unintentionally committed 
through human weakness and short-sightedness, where evil will — 
the actual center of sin — is missing. Thus also for sins similar to 
unintentional slaying in civil spheres, for which the law knows 
cities of refuge, and which do not exclude the possibility of 
friendly adjustment with the injured kin. The greater portion 
of the sacrificial laws pertain to mere neglect of the precepts 
of cult or purification. Thus the law. Lev., chap. 16, deals only 
with fault remaining unnoticed in the ritual life of Israel during 
the year, by which the sanctuary and the intercourse of the com- 
munity with God may have lost the necessary consecration. 
The case is similar in regard to the laws concerning contact with 
dead bodies, concerning leprosy, etc. In other respects they deal 
with possession of consecrated things, with careless vows, with con- 
cealing a curse, or sexual intercourse with a bondwoman, nowhere 
in the Old Testament coming under the head of sin. The Priestly 
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Law has a juristical and ritual, Hot an ethico-religious trend. 
Guilt-offerings, in the restricted sense of the word, Dffli5, form 

T T 

the simplest case. Concerning them the prescriptions are found 
Lev. 5:i4ff.; 7:1 ff.; 14:12; Numb. 5 : 5 ff.; 6:12; 18:9 
(Ezek. 40:39; 42:13; 44:29; 46:20). Their distinguishing 
peculiarity lies in the fact that they are rendered for covert, 
faithless action (bya),'s i. e., in event of the violation of the 
rights of sanctuary or of man. If a Nazarite is interrupted in 
his vow by contact with some dead thing (Numb. 6: 9 f.) , or if 
anybody has profaned the sanctuary (Lev. 5:15; ^/ i Sam. 
6 : 3, 19), or if by curse or vow or oath God's holy name is dis- 
honored, then "guilt" against God is in question, an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the sanctuary. And guilt against the 
neighbor is in question if he, according to Lev. 5:143.; 19 : 20,. 
and Numb. 5 : 6, is injured in his right of ownership, under which 
comes the right of the master to his female slave, or if he is 
injured by denial of a pledge or by the withholding of lost things 
found. Every other distinction of the two kinds of sacrifice pro- 
ceeding from "recognition of the offense in the light of God's 
penalty," or from "gravity of the sin," founders on the simple 
contents of the laws in Lev., chaps. 4 and 5. 

In early Israel, as has been mentioned, a fine had to be paid 
to the sanctuary in cases of the above character, besides what 
was demanded by civil order, just as among other nations in addi- 
tion to the weregild, which the injured party received, a penalty 
for breach of peace had to be paid into the public treasury. All 
of that is now ritually regulated. He that is "guilty" must first 
make amends for the damage done and "add the fifth part more 
thereto " (Lev. 5 : 16 ; 6:5; Numb. 5:7). If there is no person 
to whom restitution can be made, the sum falls to the sanctuary 
(Numb. 5:8). Then the offender byway of penalty for the 
violation of the divine order of the community must furnish to the 

'5 Thus in Josh. 7: l Achan's seizure of goods under the ban is 57^, yet inten- 
tional, for which there is no sacriiice, but only extermination. In a like manner the 
guilt of Eli's sons, who imposed on God's right in the sanctuary, cannot be expiated 
through sacrifice or gift (i Sam. 3 : 14). Guilt-offering in connection with cleansing 
from leprosy (Lev., chap. 14) can only be artificially included here through the inter- 
mediary thought of an obligation to the community. 
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sanctuary a victim estimated according to a deiinite money value 
(Lev. 5:15,18, two shekels) , which plainly represents a fine. In 
case of violation of holiness, as with the Nazarite, the guilt-offer- 
ing alone is to be rendered. The victim (D^^BSH ySjl , Numb. 
5:8; DTIJXn b''it , Lev. 5:16) is treated in the same manner as 
in the sin-offering. It belongs to the sanctuary. The priest must 
eat it as "most holy" after the blood is assigned to God and the 
fat is burned (Lev. 7 : i ff.) . Here the old fine is simply changed 
into the less offensive and more symbolical form of a sacrificial 
gift. The blood and fat must be offered to God, since every 
victim is so dedicated to him. The body of the animal becomes 
" most holy ; " for it is dedicated to the sanctuary as a penalty. 
That God does not appropriate it to himself in fire as burnt-offer- 
ing, but assigns it to his servants, follows, it would seem, from 
the circumstance that the old fine — which, to the displeasure of 
the prophets, was a good source of revenue for the priests (Amos 
2:7 f.; Hos. 4:8) — at least in this limited way was further to 
benefit them. " Every man's hallowed things" are theirs (Numb. 
5 :9 f.). There is as little occasion to think of a "penal death" 
of the victim or of "substitution" in connection with these guilt- 
ofiferings as in connection with the money formerly paid to the 
sanctuary. It is a fine making amends for the violation of right 
in accordance with the general custom of ancient humanity. 
Antiquity very realistically applied the measure of material 
value to such objects as honor and life.'* Thus our inquiry is 
exclusively to be limited to sin-offering, which, according to its 
sacrificial form, is in fact determinative also for guilt-offering. 

Sin-offering does not purport to render satisfaction for injured 
rights of God or neighbor. Where the gracious communion of 
God with the nation, or with a single member of the com- 
monwealth, is made impossible through opposition to divine 
ordinances, sin-offering would restore this communion, effect 
forgiveness of sin. But only in a small, circumscribed sphere of 
contradiction to God's will is this offering applicable : in case of 
sinning through ignorance and weakness, without evil will, where 

=^ The D"i"\S3n 303 , Exod. 30 : 16, intended to avert God's wrath after the census 
of the people, still very externally expresses the early conception of penalty. 
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5in and ceremonicl uncleanness still indistinguishably blend. 
Although early Israel expected to purchase pardon with burnt- 
offerings for religious unfaithfulness and civil misdemeanor, 
that was no longer to be thought of in Israel's religion after 
the preaching of the great prophets. The congregation which 
read the prophetic writings and chanted the psalms knew well 
enough where the guilty nation, where the disquieted conscience 
of the sinner, had to look for solace, namely, in the free grace of 
God ready to forgive penitent sinners, and in subjection to God's 
will, in spirit and truth, and confession and renunciation of 
sin (Pss. 32 and 51, ilffl ). God wills, not the sinner's death, 
but his conversion (Ezek., chap. 18). There is forgiveness with 
him that he may be feared (Ps. 130:4). In his covenanted 
love to Israel, his servant and son, lies the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of grace. This grace has nothing to do with sacrificial gifts. 
When Israel thought of mediators, which were capable of regain- 
ing God's favor, forfeited through Israel's misdemeanor, they 
were not the priestly functionaries. They were heroes, like 
Phinehas, reestablishing God's holy order by zealous acts (Numb. 
25:4), or men of prayer, like Moses,'7 who staked their own posi- 
tion of grace with God in love for their people (Exod. 32: 11, 
32 ff.) . Fathers, like King David, stood security that God would 
not utterly nor forever turn from his people. "God's Servant," 
who gives up his innocent life in faith and obedience to the divine 
will and in sacrificing love to God's community, renders the real 
surety to God, and is the true penalty for Israel (Isa., chap. 53). 
Israel could not think of the sin-offerings of the Priestly Law. 
These only applied where God's love indissolubly held fast the 
•communion with his nation, not where misdemeanor had turned 
him away in anger. They purported only to produce forgiveness 
for that which human frailty, even with good and legal intentions, 
ever and anon falls short in concerning the complete fulfilment of 
divine law. They desired steadily to restore the consecration 
it needed to the holy place, where God's intercourse with his 
people was consummated, and which was perennially darkened 

"7 Exod. 32 : II. Moses seeks to smooth God's face by allusion to his honor 
involved in Israel's. With gifts the countenance is calmed (Prov. 19:6). 
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through an earth-born and erring nation's profane manner and 
unrecognized faults of worship. From the sacrificial laws of the 
priestly Torah nothing is to be learned concerning the doctrine 
of the atonement and the comprehension of the significance of 
Christ's death, natural as it was for the popular devotional lan- 
guage of early Christianity to facilitate for "babes" the percep- 
tion of the wonder of the cross by allusions to these ordinances. 

God in his covenant of grace will pardon and annul separa- 
tion on Israel's or the Israelite's approach with sin-offering, 
where they see their religious communion with God — that is, the 
normal relation between God and his community — interrupted 
through no intention of their own to dissolve it, but where, 
through contact with unclean or demoniacal things, through 
unintentional transgression of the prescriptions of cult and 
sacred custom, or through sickness (Lev., chap. 15), they feel 
defiled. It is, therefore, not a matter of violated rights, for 
which a penalty must be paid. The money value of the victim 
is not fixed. But the closer the connection of the sinner with 
God, i. e., the holier he has been, the greater the defilement is 
accounted, and the greater also must the offering be. Its mag- 
nitude is graded from the bullock, which the community or the 
priest gives, down to the he-goat, which the average Israelite 
renders (Lev. 4: 13, 22, 27; 16:3, 5). And as a sign that the 
symbolical character of the sacrifice prevails over the material 
value of the gift, the sin-offering of the poor may diminish to a 
pair of doves (Lev. 4 : 28 ; Numb. 5:15, 25), aye, a simple flour- 
offering (Lev. 5 : 7-ii)1without oil or frankincense, in corre- 
spondence with the character of penitency. Defilement of a 
particularly consecrated person requires stronger cleansing. The 
law, however, in no way distinguishes between physical and 
ethical defilement. 

The victim, as in all kinds of sacrifice, is consecrated by the 
offerer through imposition of hands (Exod. 29: 10; Lev. 4 : 4^ 
15, 24, 28). The priest performs the "covering" by means of 
the sacrificial blood, which here most strikingly appears as the 
center of the act. At the consecration of defiled holy places 
(Lev. 16: 14, 15, 19; cf. 4:7, 17, 25, 29 f.; 8:15; 9:9; Exod. 
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29:12) the blood is brought to the places themselves. The 
priest dips his finger in the blood and rubs it over the place 
requiring consecration, either the holy of holies with its place of 
consecration (fl^SSS), or the sacred veil, or the brazen altar 
(Lev. 4:6, 17, 32). The blood is else simply sprinkled or 
poured out. The sinner himself receives it only in case of lep- 
rosy (Lev. 14:4 ff.), where a direct cleansing takes place. The 
fat of the victim ascends to God as sacrificial odor (Exod. 
29 : 13 ; Lev. 4 : 9, 10, 31 ; 7:3 ff.). Its body is "most holy" 
(D"'T2J'7p T2^p) . Therefore the "consecrated ones," the priests, 
must eat it at the holy place. That appears as their privilege 
(Lev. 6:10, 18, 22; 7:6; 14:13), but it is also their duty. 
They thereby guard Israel against sacramental danger and so 
complete the act of sin-offering. Therefore they are dili- 
gently urged to overcome the natural horror of such enjoyment 
of the "most holy" (Lev. 10:16-20; cf. 9:11). But when 
the priests themselves bring the sin-offering, and thus are tem- 
porarily unholy, or when the whole congregation, to which the 
priests belong, renders it, then the flesh of the victim must be 
burned at a place outside of the sanctuary (Lev. 4:11, 12, 21 ; 
6 : 23 ; 9 : 1 1 ; 16 : 27 ; c/. 7 : 1 5). Not as a sacrifice, for it does 
not occur at the place of sacrifice ; nor in the manner of bury- 
ing something dead. Only in very rare instances is the custom 
of burning the dead known in Israel (1 Sam. 31:12; Amos 
2: i). It is simply a matter of withdrawing the "most holy" 
from every desecration, and at the same time averting the dan- 
ger concealed therein. That done, the offerer has been forgiven 
(ibnbCS, Lev. 4:20, 26, 31; 5:13-18; 10; 26). Occasional 
and faded traces only of the primitive customs of humanity 
at piacular sacrifices remain. Piacula of strange animals, which 
rest on totemism, are an abomination to the Law (Isa. 65:3; 
66 : 3, 17 ; Ezek. 8:10, 12) . Dreadful piacular sacrifices where- 
with the angry deity was to be conciliated are here excluded. 
Reminiscences of piacular rites elsewhere in vogue appear only 
in the admittance of female victims (Lev. 4:28, 32; 5:6), in 
the preference for the he-goat (Lev. 4:23; 16:7), and in the 
absence of frankincense and oil. The partaking of the sacrifice is 
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limited to the priests acting as holy representatives of the com- 
munity. Likewise the touching with sacrificial blood, except where 
an outward and, as it were, material defilement is washed away. 
Thus the process and the ultimate end of the sacred perform- 
ance are plainly visible. It is only a question as to how the Isra- 
elites thought to achieve the end by this process. As to that, 
we are not surprised if the answer cannot be an incontrovertibly 
definite one, or if it is decisive as to what it excludes, but not in 
what it affirms. For the sacrificial law does not aim at theologi- 
cal precision. It desires only to fix the exact technique of the 
performance. And it simply presupposes the views of antiquity 
developed in millenniums, into which we can transpose ourselves 
but artificially and imperfectly. 

It is manifest, without further proof, that "covering" here 
means nothing else than in other sacrifice, and yet attains a 
special enhanced importance. If natural unsanctification and 
uncleanness must be concealed through sacramental means of 
consecration, that God "see" them not, then impurity arising 
from sin, and singularly defiling man, has double need of " cov- 
ering." Without it man, in approaching the altar, would to attract 
God's wrath secure his own destruction. Thus it is readily under- 
stood why on the Day of Atonement the sanctuary itself is 
"covered" with the blood of sin-offering.^^ It is defiled in God's 
sight through errors of cult and through the unconsecrated mul- 
titude daily drawing nigh. Similarly the holy blood of sin- 
offering must conceal the uncleanness of one defiled by leprosy 
before he can be admitted into the religious community and 
appear at the sanctuary. It is likewise intelligible why the 
priest at every sin-offering solemnly performs the " covering." 
Perhaps remnants of primitive usage no longer intelligible lie in 
the touching of the leper with blood of the sin-offering, and in the 
requirement that the priest who represents the community must 
dip his finger in the blood and eat the flesh of the sin-offering. 
For formerly the communion of the god with his worshipers was 
not only strengthened and guaranteed, but, if necessary, estab- 
lished anew by the common meal, especially by joint participation 

'^^This appears even stronger in Ezek. 45 : 18 ff. 
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of the blood. But the Law was surely not conscious of such 
conceptions. Sin-offering has wholly lost the character of a 
religious meal. The effect of blood, inasmuch as not presumed 
without further reflection, can be understood only from the 
entire course of sacrifice. We need but bear in mind that among 
all nations of antiquity expiatory sacrifices were not qualitatively 
distinguished from the rest, but merely figured as a particular 
form of the combined sacrificial performance. The same means- 
by which the ancients desired to preserve and strengthen the 
favor of the gods also appeared fit to secure and regain their 
injured or forfeited grace. The same must here have been the 
case. The sacrificial blood, which the son of earth dedicates 
that he may come before God's countenance without injury, 
cleanses from particular defilement of sin, as water, which con- 
secrates for the joyous feast, in the special event of sacrificial 
danger, also has a purifying effect. 

What, according to the faith of the congregation of the sec- 
ond temple, does sin-offering signify, by means of what does it 
effect forgiveness of sin ? 

Excluded, because contrary to the entire conception of 
antiquity and the character of the Priestly Law, appears the view 
that the victim's death and approximation to God are, as it were, 
a mystic symbolical representation of the process accomplished 
with the soul of the sinner, namely, that it dies according to its 
sinful naturalness and, having now become clean, is received by 
God into his holy presence. That may have been the object of 
mysteries like those of the Mithra cult. But touching these sacri- 
fices it is utterly inconceivable. For the victim is offered by the 
sinner as an expiatory gift, it is to be the means of procuring his 
forgiveness, its blood "covers" him before God. Thus nobody 
could be led to think that the victim was intrinsically a symbol 
of the sinner and its sacrifice merely an exhibition of a trans- 
action between God and the offender, with which, at bottom, it 
was entirely disconnected. If the victim really represents the 
offender, its juridically substitutionary death must be considered 
as the infliction of punishment upon the sinner. 
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This thought did not seem so strange in ancient times as it 
would from our ethical point of view. The idea of punishment is 
originally not very distinct. If the community is defiled by 
offenses, which incur divine wrath, it puts the evil out of its midst 
(Lev. 24 : 13). As a solidarily associated unit it executes the ban 
upon the offender and his kindred, and thus annuls the curse which 
the offense might bring down upon it (Numb. 35: 33 f.; Deut. 
19: 10; Josh. 7:24 £f.). Accordingly it seems natural that the 
curse of an offense should cut off the innocent ones with their 
kindred (2 Sam. 21 : 5 ff.), and that in some events the exter- 
mination of a single transgressor representing the community 
should atone for the whole tribe, because the ban has been exe- 
cuted (Numb. 25 : 4, 7, 13). It likewise seems natural in Gen., 
chap. 22, that the animal victim should be accepted by God 
instead of the sacrifice of Abraham's son. It would, to be sure, 
be a mistake in the historical apprehension of the sacrificial law 
to reckon with modern ideas of personal punishment and moral 
responsibility of the individual. Yet the cases just recited in no 
way admit of comparison with the point in question in sin-offering. 
The victim (Gen., chap. 22) was not to exempt man from capital 
punishment. For Abraham had no occasion whatever to think of 
divine judgment. Instead of the greater gift which God might 
demand and which piety would not refuse him, God accepts the 
smaller, because it is agreeable to him.''' In this sense the animal 
victim — in some cases symbolically stamped with an image of man 
— has supplied the place of human sacrifice among most of the 
civilized nations. In the above quoted examples men do not 
suffer capital punishment for others. They fall under the ban 
according to the organic coherence of the kin, because of which 
the iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the children (Exod. 
20: 5), and the individual, even if personally innocent, is seized 
by the guilt of the whole body, and because of which the kin- 
dred may be exempt if the threatening curse should burst upon 
one to whom the guilt particularly adheres. That by imposition 
of hands the sacrificer, as it were, transfers his sin to the victim, 

°' Thus an animal, forfeited to God and not sacrificeable, can be redeemed by a 
less costly one. And a human being forfeited to God must be redeemed (Exod. 34 : 19, 
20). 
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is a presumption in contrast with the general employment of 
this symbolism in all kinds of sacrifice and consecrations (Numb. 
8:10-12; 27:18, 20, 23). By laying on of hands the man 
or animal is consecrated to purposes of cult. The nature of 
these purposes is simply the result of given circumstances. 
Thus imposition of hands occurs for purposes of expiation, even 
if (like Lev., chap. 16) no special confession of sin is uttered. 
Consequently the victim becomes but a means of expiation, not 
the bearer of the sacrificers' sin. 

The conception of vicarious suffering of penalty on the part 
of the victim in sin-offering proves inadmissible in every direc- 
tion. If the animal were the bearer of the curse of sin, it would 
have to embody, as it were, the contradiction to God. But its 
blood comes before God's countenance as " most holy." Its fat 
is rendered as a "sweet savor." And its body is most holy, 
similar to the meal-offering (Lev. 2:3, 9 f.; 6:18 ff.), may 
alone be eaten by the priest in the holy place, and, where that is 
impossible, must be saved from all desecration through fire in a 
clean place. A horror indeed adheres to its flesh (Lev. 9:8-15; 
lo:l6-20).3° But it is that horror connected with paramount 
holiness threatening ordinary life with ruin and death. 3' The sac- 
rificer of the sin-offering, particularly on the Day of Atonement, 
must first wash himself before he can again enter the congrega- 
tion of worshipers (Lev. 16:21, 24, 26, 28 ; 6 : 19-23; Numb. 
19 : 7-10, 21 ff.) . But not because that which he has touched is 
unclean or accursed — for the sacrificial blood rendered to God 
has a similar effect (Lev. 6: 20) — but because the "most holy" 
defiles, i. e., infects with dangerous power. Man must rid him- 
self of this infection by symbolical cleansings and change of 
garment before he may again mingle with the people without 
endangering others. For the same reason vessels in which 
holy food is prepared must be either cleansed or broken (Lev. 
6 : 20 f.). Even the Law compares "most holy" and "unclean" 

30 QlOnpJ ©"Ip , Lev. 4:10; 6:10, 18-23 ; 7:1.6; 10:17; 14 : 13. 

3' Whosoever touches it becomes forfeit to the sanctuary, tD'^JS'^ (Lev. 6:20; 
cf. 11). At the sacrificial meal also the touching of holy things by unclean incurs 
extermination (Lev. 7,: 20 f.; 11 :47). 
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things according to the prevailing "physical" religious senti- 
ment of antiquity. 3^ Either may disqualify for participation 
in the regular congregation of worshipers. The only differ- 
ence, as previously shown, is that every unclean thing, because 
infected by powers loathsome to the deity, in itself incapaci- 
tates one for the communion of worshipers (Hag. 2:12), while 
the thing "most holy," permeated by the majesty of the god 
himself, conveys its destructive effect where a man is not pro- 
tected against it by special consecration. 33 The flesh of the sin- 
offering with all forms of unbloody sacrifice shares the character 
of things " most holy," which are withdrawn from the enjoy- 
ment of the offerer as food for the priests, and this of itself 
forbids the idea of a filling with the curse of sin (Lev. 2 : 3, 9, 
10 f.; 5:13; 6: ")• 

The slaughter of the victim in this sacrifice, as little as in 
any other, signifies an act of punishment executed upon it. 
How can one think of the offerer's " deathworthiness" in con- 
nection therewith ? Where God's mortal wrath actually rests 
upon a person no sin-offering is possible. And what conscious- 
ness of guilt, however exaggerated and enhanced, would think 
that in a community enjoying God's grace a woman that had 
borne a child (Lev. 12 : i), or a person who unintentionally had 
touched a corpse or carcass (Lev. 5: 2), or a house wherein 
dwelled leprosy, or a being otherwise afflicted with sickness 
(Lev. 15:15, 28) , deserved capital punishment ? Corresponding 
with the naturalistic notion of antiquity, we feel that it is rather 
a matter of uncleanness which must be abolished.3t The reverse 
is absolutely impossible. And even if it were conceivable, the 
victim, as in all other sacrifices, is slain in order to bring its 
blood to God. Its blood must not coagulate, must accordingly 

3' Synchronous was the rise of a sense for magic and sorcery everywhere in Asia. 

33 The antithesis of ©"j? else is bilH, that of S1?t), "lln^ (Lev. io:io; 
11:47). But the avoidance of things unclean is deduced from the holiness of God 
and his people, Lev. 11 (44). 

34 DffiS"! S^O , Lev. 5 : 2-4. The woman is unclean after her confinement, man 
after sexual intercourse, and the body demoniacally touched by death or sickness. 
Every " uncovered " thing in a house in which a person has died becomes unclean 
(Numb. 19: 17 ; cf. 31 : 19 ff.). 
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be an expression of life and not of death. God wants no 
dead thing upon which capital punishment has been inflicted. 
The dead thing is unclean. He desires the life as rendered to 
and appropriated by him. The altar is no place of execution. 35 
Wherever a natural object becomes forfeit to the deity, and thus 
holy, it is forfeit to extermination. The firstborn when not 
redeemed must die ; not because God punishes it, but because 
his majesty consumes the earthly life in appropriating it (Exod. 
13 • I3> ^5 ; 22 : 28 f.). Ban (Din) and becoming holy are con- 
tiguous in many relations.^^ 

Moreover, if sin-offering had anything in common with the 
thought of a vicarious penal death, it should be performed as 
slaughter of a victim under all circumstances. But as a flour- 
offering (Lev. 5:11), notwithstanding that it is exceptional, 
can take the place of the animal, it is impossible to cling to such 
a view. 

Nor is sin-offering to be considered a payment in an actual 
sense, as guilt-offering is. Every sacrifice of course comprises a 
gift, a rendering to the deity. But not every gift is a payment. 
The sin-offerings prescribed in the Law are insignificant as to 
their actual value, and can be diminished so as to become 
devoid of value. The chief offering on the Day of Atonement 
is a he-goat. And if that were explainable from the insignifi- 
cant character of the sins here entering into consideration, the 
circumstance still remains decisive that neither a definite value 
of the offering is prescribed, as in guilt-offering, nor does the 
magnitude of the gift increase with the wealth of the sinner 
or the gravity of the sin. It only increases with the theocratic 
dignity of the sinner. The priest precedes the prince (Lev. 
4: 14, 22). The measure of defilement (of injured holiness) is 
the measure of increase for the sacrifice. Its essence must 
therefore lie in purification (the extermination of defilement), 
and not in penalty payable to an offended God. Guilt-offering 

35 Among the Hindoos the slaughter of the victim is not accounted as a slaying of 
some living thing, but as a dedication of life to the deity, and therefore not only per- 
missible, but also meritorious. 

3* Lev., chaps. 27, 28. Everything under the ban is " most holy " and irredeemable 
Every na?in is also D^n , Deut. 7 : 26. 
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transfers us to the sphere of ancient civil rights. These allow 
the injured kindred, if agreeable, a fine (ItiS , Exod. 21:30; 
Numb. 35 : 32) at the hands of the offender, when his deed does 
not, as an imprudent violation of the social sanctity, defile the 
land and make necessary the ban. The affair may thus be 
mutually settled. In addition, a penalty for breach of peace 
flows to the public fund. Relative to that, in a somewhat wider 
sense, is the supposition that gifts smooth the face of the angry 
(Gen. 32 : 21; i Sam. 13:12; 2 Kings 13:4; Ps. 45 : 13)," and 
that redemption of one fallen into slavery may be effected by a 
ransom (Ps. 49 : 8; Isa. 43 : 3, 4; Prov. 21:18; cf. Exod. 30 : 12 ; 
Numb. 31:50, n'lS, nSp, bsa). Sin-offering, on the other 
hand, leads us into the circle of purificator}? rites. That is seen 
in its most striking employment after the confinement of a 
woman (Lev., chap. 12), on the Day of Atonement, and at the 
leprous house (Lev., chaps. 14 and i6),3^ where defiled places 
and persons are cleansed through sin-offering, as the altar 
originally was made most holy by it (Exod. 29:36f.). And 
it is further seen in the consecration of Levites and priests 
(Numb., chap. 8 ; Exod., chap. 29), who as ordinary fallible men 
are first cleansed from uncleanness by sin-offering before the 
particular consecration is conferred. Thus two thoughts here 
concur which to our conception fall apart: God's pardon, through 
which the intercourse with him is established, and abolition of 
uncleanness which excludes from intercourse with God. 

Sin-offering is a purificatory rite (Lev. 12: S).^' The entire 
sacrifice consists in what at other offerings is only the prepara- 
tory part, namely, the "covering." And it is this in a particu- 
larly intensive manner, since a defilement of physico-ethical 
nature is to be abolished, besides the general human uncleanness. 
The entire sacrificial course, including the eating of the sacri- 
ficial flesh by the priest (Lev. 10: 16 ff.) and the rendering of 
the sacrificial cake (Lev. 5: 11), is purifying. Hence the real 

3' Of God, I Sam. 13:12; Zech. 7 : 2. 

3* " Shall be clean " is the result. Lev. 16 : 30 ff. 

3' Accordingly the ashes of the red heifer (Numb. 19 : 7 ff.), rendered as sin- 
offering, act as a purifier when added to the water. 
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ground of purification is that God accepts the sacrifice and thereby 
enters into communion with the sinner, granting him actual pardon, 
and that mnn in this offering, enjoined by God as the embodied prayer 
of a penitent, expresses his confession, his regret, his petition for 
forgiveness. *° 

But the actual purifier here, as in all animal sacrifice, is 
blood, the materia sacramenti. Though water takes away unclean- 
ness and qualifies for religious communion, and in special 
cases water with the ashes of the victim, or sacred oil (Lev. 
8:io),or frankincense, effects purification, still the intrinsic 
"holy" means of purging away uncleanness is sacrificial blood. 
Why it was so the men of the Levitical law never asked. The 
highly civilized nation of the second Jerusalem surely no longer 
understood the feelings of their herd-possessing ancestors in 
respect to the blood of the domestic animal which in the sacred 
meal united the clan and its deity in one common life. The 
cleansing power of sacrificial blood was regarded by all nations 
of antiquity as an inherited ancestral faith, a primitive, and 
therefore divinely implanted, intuition of man, which no one 
doubted and about which no one entered into theological specu- 
lation. "The blood is the life. Blood must be withheld from 
all profane use and can only subserve sacred purposes of cult. 
In accordance with divine decree, blood shall ' cover ' man that 
God may not view his uncleanness." These are the established 
articles of faith upon which the thought of sin-offering is erected. 
In the sacrificial meal, in the wetting of the priest with sacrificial 
blood (Lev. 8:23; Exod. 29:20), in the sprinkling of this 
blood upon objects which have become unclean (Exod. 29: 36), 
in circumcision, in the Passover, and in the blood of the cove- 
nant there perhaps lurk reminiscenses of the original purpose to 
unite God and man through consecrated life in blood, and to 
insure this union or eventually to restore it. In the sin-offering, 

<°If God did not impart grace to the penitent within his covenant with sinners, 
sin-offering would not cleanse. The God of the Old Covenant does not allow his 
pardon to be purchased. This religion no longer recognizes charms which through 
magic force could appease God's wrath. The entire transaction rests on the supposi- 
tion that God will forgive, i. e., regard the uncleanness as no longer in existence, if 
only the sinner in prescribed sacrifice expresses his penitence and petition for pardon. 
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however, that is but an unconscious background. The sinner in 
his sacrifice renders the confession : " I am wrong, and God is 
right ; I am unclean and desire to be cleansed." God, in accept- 
ing the sacrifice, declares : " I will pardon the penitent and not 
regard his uncleanness." The blood, as sacramental center of the 
offering, expresses that a hindrance to the communion with God, 
namely, uncleanness, has been removed. As purifier it "covers" 
uncleanness and sin. The "garment washed in the blood" is 
the attire in which the community may approach God. The 
victim is slaughtered, not that it may die or be punished, but 
that its life, as holy and appropriated by God, may mediate the 
union between him and the sinner. 

Thus the sacrifices of the Levitical law in various respects 
seem fragments of primitive and more vital rites. Semi- 
conscious ideas of the religious life of primitive times pervade 
them. Sacrifice is forced out of the center of individual piety. 
It has become essentially a liturgic performance of the com- 
munity, and accordingly rather a mysterious symbol of Israel's 
communion with God, in which the individual participated by 
faith. The religious life of the land and of the dispersion mani- 
fested itself in the synagogue without sacrifice, through prayer, 
exposition of Scripture, and preaching. Plenty of pious people 
may scarcely have observed the change from faith in the sacri- 
fice continually offered in Jerusalem to faith in the sacrifice 
on Calvary, and of the cult into prayer and preaching of salva- 
tion in word and sacrament. Nor did non-Christian Israel after 
the destruction of the sanctuary have difficulty in finding a sur- 
rogate for sacrifice in the possession of the Law. 

The sacrificial laws of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
seem like an earnestly intended restoration of old sacred forms 
which the religious life of Israel had in reality outgrown — like 
an attempt to express the antique faith, which had sprung from 
the soil of materialistic and mystic religion, in the mold of 
ethico-spiritual piety. These laws were full of significance as a 
preventive against Israel's sinking into the cult and magic of the 
highly developed paganism of that period. They, however, 
appear lifeless and juristic as a substitute for the daily sacrificial 
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cult that once filled the religious life of the Hebrew clans and 
tribes. They are of little significance as a whole for the real moral 
and spiritual relation of the nation or individual to God, least of 
all for the doctrine of the atonement. Faith in God's loving 
relation to his community and his willingness to grant penitent 
sinners forgiveness had long since ceased to be joined to offer- 
ings and gifts. But the religious life of the community, as center- 
ing in the national sanctuary, had by means of these laws a 
definite and completed regulation which was honored and 
cherished as God's holy commandment. The intercourse of 
Israel with God in sacrifice gave to the nation the consciousness 
of a continual and ever-renewed communion of grace. There- 
fore the nation's most serious endeavor was by sin-offering and 
purification immediately to make good every ritual error, that 
might interrupt or render inefficient this intercourse and hinder 
the holy God in his communion with Israel (Lev. 15:31; 
Numb. 19:17-20). Man was thought incapable of noting 
always such faults and secret sins — for who can discern errors? 
(Pss. 19:12; 90:8). So the entire religious life of the nation 
had annually to be atoned for (Lev., chap. 16 ; cf. Ezek. 45 : 18- 
20) — just as the Roman census atoned for the faults committed 
in religious duty during the year. 

That the meaning of the sacrificial laws has been correctly 
presented may most clearly be seen where various forms of 
sacrifice coincide on festive occasions. While "covering" 
through sacrificial blood forms the beginning of every other 
sacrifice, in the case where an additional sin-offering is rendered 
this itself is the "covering" or beginning of the celebration, 
through which the company of worshipers are enabled to approach 
the sanctuary without fear of divine wrath (Numb. 28 : 22-30 ; 
29: 5, II ; 6:11 ; Lev. 8:14 £f. ; 9:6, 15 ; Exod. 29:35). 

Where no particular propitiation is in question, burnt-offering,, 
as the unceasing worship of God, is the presupposition of undis- 
turbed community of cult. All sacrifices for particular reasons 
voluntarily rendered to God are rendered on the basis of the 
burnt-offering, "burned on it" (Numb. 28: 3, 11; Lev. 6: i ff.). 
If, on the contrary, a sin-offering is rendered in an act of cult,. 
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it must precede the burnt-offering and the sacrificial meal. 
Uncleanness separating from God must be removed before man 
can worship and rejoice before God (Exod. 29:iof. ; Lev. 
8:i4f.; 9:7; Numb. 6:13). Sacrificial meals are always the 
conclusion of composite sacrifices at the feasts. For God's table- 
companions can only be the consecrated ones who have properly 
shown their worship and reverence (Lev. 9:18; Numb. 6 •.17; 
and often). 

Israel's faith in the cleansing power of the sin-offering is pecu- 
liarly expressed in the law concerning the Day of Atonement 
(Lev., chap. i6),'*' as an explanative parallel of which, in a smaller 
sphere of the law. Lev., chap. 14 (relating to purification from 
leprosy), may serve. In both instances two animals are selected 
for the purpose of the purificatory act. But only one of them 
is actually rendered as a sin-offering. The objects requiring 
purification are wetted with the blood and thus " covered." Then 
follows a symbolical transaction expressing that the consecrated 
place is now clean and has no room for defilement. The second 
animal is sent away from the consecrated spot into the unclean 
world. According to Lev. 16: 10, 21 f., it is sent to Azazel into 
the wilderness. It carries Israel's uncleanness (as, for example, 
the leper's and that of the leprous house) out of the community as 
no longer existing in God's sight, as, according to Zech., chap. 
5, the nation's sin which God has forgiven is carried into the 
unclean land of Babylon. Over this animal the high priest con- 
fesses Israel's sin, which it has now renounced and of which it 
is cleansed. It seems to have been consecrated to its service as 
piaculum with the blood of the sin-offering, though the text is not 
very clear.'*'^ Thus the humble confession of the congregation's 
sin is clearly expressed, and at the same time the glad assurance 
that after purification of the holy place Israel's " sin " is of no 
importance and cannot separate from God's loving fellowship. 

♦' On this day, which deals with sins of cult, the sin-offering of the priest is 
greater than that of the whole congregation (3:5). The sanctuary shall be con- 
secrated (vs. 16). 

■*=The bird remaining alive, Lev. 14: 6, 51, is dipped into water consecrated by 
sacrificial blood. Lev. 16 : 10 thus only seems intelligible. For ^vVS IBSb can only 
refer to the animal presented to God, and therefore presupposes some kind of touching, 
of it by the sacrificial blood of the other animal. 



